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“Hey, what are you doing 
with my hunting shirt?” 


martHa: Don’t fuss, dear. I’m selling it 
to the ragman. You know very well 
that you haven’t worn it for years, so 
I thought Armstrong might as well 
make something out of it. 


Georce: Armstrong? What Armstrong? 


martua: The linoleum people, dear. This 
man was just telling me that... 


RAGMAN: Sure, mister. My boss tell me 
’most all good rags we get we ship to 
this Armstrong. They got great big 
mill where they make what you call 
the “‘rag felt.” 


GeorGe: Rag felt? I knew that Armstrong 
was in a lot of different businesses— 
glass bottles, insulation, gaskets, floor 
covering—but I never knew that 
they made... 


martua: George, wait! That Armstrong’s 
Quaker Rug we bought. Remember 
the salesman said it was a “‘felt-base”’ 
rug. I'll bet that’s what Armstrong 


uses this rag felt for—to make their 
Quaker Rugs. 


RAGMAN: Sure, ma’am, that’s what the 
boss say! Only that ain’t all. This 
Armstrong company, they make 
many things out of this rag felt. He 
says it’s big thing what this Armstrong 
does with rags. 


YES, WE'RE IN THE RAG FELT BUSINESS, TOO. Per- 
haps you know rag felt best as roofing 
or building paper. It was once used for 
little else. But in one of our sixteen 
domestic factories, located near Fulton, 
N. Y., Armstrong research men and 
production technicians have developed 
a long list of surprising things made 
principally from fibers salvaged from 
rags and textile cuttings. 


One specialized Armstrong rag felt, 
saturated with a thermoplastic resin, is 
formed into box toes for shoes. Another 
type is widely used to absorb vibration 
and deaden sound in machines and ap- 
pliances. If you drive a car with an all- 





metal top, it’s probably lined with 
Armstrong’s felt to deaden the drum- 
ming sound. 


One of the most valuable Armstrong 
developments is a new type of rag felt 
of unusual toughness and strength that 
now adds extra quality to a number of 
Armstrong’s famous flooring materials. 


Long experience in the development 
and fabrication of products made from 
specialized rag felts is helping us supply 
our Armed Forces. One of our important 
wartime products serves as a vital part 
of a non-magnetic land mine. 


Rag felt is one of many Armstrong 
materials—and its manufacture and 
fabrication is but one of a long list of 
very different types of business in which 
we engage in order to produce the more 
than 360 varied products that bear the 
Armstrong name. 





ARMSTRONG 
CORK COMPANY 


Makers of hundreds 
of products for Home, 
Industry, and Victory 








Lancaster, Pa.; Camden,N.J.; Pittsburgh,Pa.; Millville,N.J.; Beaver Falls, Pa.; Fulton,N.Y.; Dunkirk,Ind. ; Philadelphia,Pa.;S.Braintree,Mass.; Gloucester,N.J.; Pensacs! 2,Fla.; Keyport,N.J.;S.Gate,Cal. 





The fire that sprouts wings 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


PLANE Can’t land like a bird, reduc- 


ing its speed to zero as it comes to . 


earth, The multi-ton transports and 
bombers you see today come in at 65 
to 140 miles an hour. 


In most cases, landing wheels are 
standing still when all this tonnage 
first hits the ground. So there’s a jolt 
and a screech use, for a measurable 
period of time, the wheels can’t turn 
fast enough to match the plane's speed. 
Tires are dragged, scuffed, burned. 


Any engineer could think of the an- 
swetr—make the wheels spin as the 
plane comes in. People. even had a 


word for it—“‘prerotation.”” Yet no one 
found a way to make prerotation prac- 
tical until B. F. Goodrich designed the 
tire above. 


This tire has wing-like vanes on the 
sidewalls that open when the wheels 
are lowered for landing. B. F. Goodrich 
made the vanes flexible so they open at 
the bottom of the revolution, close at 
the top. The airstream pushing on these 
vanes Causes a rate of spinning up to 
80 per cent of the plane’s airspeed. 

This “simple’’ B, F. Goodrich device 
will increase tire life. Ic can save tons of 
rubber. Most important, prerotation 


} 


lessens the shock of landing on the 
undercarriage. If airplanes grow beyond 
the super-bomber size, the latter feature 
will make prerotation a must. 


The prerotation tire is another addi- 
tion to a long list of developments... 
another example of the more-than- 
ordinary ability at B. F. Goodrich. You 
can be sure that B. F. Goodrich tires 
for passenger cars are buile with the 
same care and ‘“‘know how” that go 
into this new plane tire. The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Aeronautical Div., Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER ao“ SYNTHETI produce 





Now, what we accomplish: upen land depends : 
largely upon our nation’s air “coverage.” This is 
as true for peace as for war. Every form of trans- 
portation, every industry and profession, and 
every commercial and cultural activity in the U.S. 
will be benefited and protected only to the extent 


Otwen 
AIRLINES 


that our air umbrella is adequate. 


(AMERICAN AIRLINES »... 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


weekly by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio, Entered as second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Newsweek is publi: 





under U.S.Government supervision... your assurance of age, proof and 
quantity. The signature of the maker is your assurance of the finest quality. 
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Bottled -in-Band 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


THIS WHISKEY 18 Sy YEARS OLD. 100 PROOF. JAMES E. PEPPER 6 CO., LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





= THE AGE OF STEEL IS THE AGE OF COAL—as proved by the fact that 
into the making of every ton of steel goes a ton of Bituminous Coal. 
America’s wartime steel industry, alone, must have 1,743,000 tons every 
ee week! Other industrial and domestic needs total an average of an addi- 
as ney whether they be the kind : = ‘onal 10,180,000 tons every week. 
a ed by railroad tracks or the kind ~ ae 
milady's hair—are made of steel. ere 
saquenger coaches, freight Se aad 
wheels, and signal equipment oal. hel 
steel. So do bridges, tunnels. C ons 
make all this steel. es ex cwry 
‘ ll locomotives in ee : 
ea is generated over 62% of all electricity” 





STEEL BACKBONES THE FARM—it helps 
make tractors, trucks, tools, implements, 
wire fences, silos. And remember, all steel 
depends on Bituminous Coal. In addition, 
coal makes fertilizers for the farm —insecti- 
cides, paints, roofing materials, weed killers, 
wood preservatives. And, farms included, 
coal heats 4 out of every 7 homes in the 
United States. ae 


» 


“AMERICA NEEDS STEEL— STEEL NEEDS COAL" 

Last YEAR, to supply the needs of the steel industry, of 
factory, farm and home, the'coal industry produced 620 
wmillion tons ....more coal than has ever been mined in any 
year in any country in history! And the industry is hard at 


# work to make your postwar coal for home heating in more 
§ uniform sizes, dustless—cleaner than ever. 


Be sure to see ‘POWER UNLIMITED’ 

This dramatic motion picture film is the latest of RKO’s famous series, 
“This is America.” It shows how coal is taken from modern mechanized 
mines whose fantastic machinery greatly speeds up production and cuts 
down mining risks. “Power Unlimited” also tells the amazing story of the 
countless products—from perfumes to explosives—that depend on coal. 
Ask, at your favorite theatre, for the exhibition date of “Power Unlimited.” 
FEEDS THE FURNACE OF PROGRESS 
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«ee and more to come 


With engines warmed up for the take- 


off, Boeing B-29 Superfortresses fill the 
long runway on Saipan . . . one behind 
another, as far as the eye can see. 
Across the field, as on other fields in the 
Marianas, still more wait to wheel into 
line. Tomorrow you will read in your 
paper: “Industrial targets in Tokyo have 
been hit again by a force of over 300 


Tt was less than a year ago that the 
first attack on Japan by the giant Super- 
forts thrilled the nation. Today their 
valiant crews are regular commuters on 
the more than 3000-mile round trip. In 


waves of sky-filling formations, they 


carry destruction to the enemy’s work- 

shops on a relentless schedule. _ 
Back. of this achievement is another 

story—an epic of production. To design, 


build, test and manufacture in quantity 


an airplane that so far exceeded all pre- 
vious bombers in bomb-load, speed and 
range — and do it in time — was an un- 
precedented task. It called for pioneer 
work in engineering, tooling and plan- 
ning. New facilities and processes had 
to be started from scratch. Methods had 
to be devised for putting the vast manu- 
facturing program into effect, not only 
in Boeing’s. own plants but in those of 
other aircraft companies, chosen by the 


THE KAYDET TRAINER. © THE STRATOLINER 


Finish the Fight—with War Bonds 


Air Technical Service Command of the 
Army Air Forces to help increase quan- 


tity production of the big planes. 


Impossible as the job looked, Boeing 
men were equal to it. Superfortresses 
are rolling off the production lines in 
steadily mounting numbers. In the 
hands of hard-hitting American airmen, 
they are vital weapons in the war against 
Japan, and there aré more . . . many 
more to come. 


Tomorrow Boeing research, design, engi- 
neering and manufacture will be applied 
assurance that any such product “Built by 
Boeing” will be built to lead. 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 GUPERFORTRESS « THE FLYING FORTRESS - THE NEW STRATOCRUISER BOEING 
ee PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 








Hinge Tp Contteol LIFTS 10-TON TRUCKS 


Road time is pay-load time for heavy trucks. 
Time sheets will show increased ton-mileage 
when they are serviced on hoists actuated 
by HYCON, because under-side operations will 
be more quickly. accessible. Service stations 
with HYCON equipment will attract the busi- 
ness of heavy fleets whose schedules depend 


upon fast, efficient handling on service. stops. 


By Finger-tip Control, a 10-ton truck will be 
jacked up in a jiffy to overhead height for 
quicker, more efficient servicing. Service crews 
will no longer have to work in dark, cramped 
grease-pits. The bigger the truck, the bigger the 
saving in time ae» labor and HYCON is de- 
signed for the peak capacities of tomorrow’s 
highway fréight carriers. 


Providing pressures up to 3000 pounds per 
square inch, HYCON high-pressure hydraulic 
systems can deliver Measured Pressure to all 
types of lifting operations—including braking, 
steering and dumping operations on heavy 
vehicles. Now enlisted in war work for the 
duration, the commercial applications of 
HYCON pumps and valves include the control 
or actuation of machine tools, giant presses, 
materials-handling mechanisms and remote 
control circuits. 


Write for consultation on your problems in 
actuation, or on the application of hydraulics 
to your plant and product development. 


LET’S FINISH THE JOB... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


‘+ EIYCON' :: 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


- Wigh -Praewe 


Patented— Manufactured only by The New York Air Brake Company 





420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





FACTORIES: WATERTOWN, N, Y. 





COPYRIGHT 1945, THE NEW YORK AIR BAARE CO. 


This new production principle makes automatic control - 


as versatile as manual control... and interchangeable with manual control 





The Bullard May-Av-Trot principle of automaticity — as 
applied to a new Vertical Turret Lathe, for example — makes 
a manually-operated machine 100% automatic without tak- 
ing away any of its multi-purpose advantages . . . not even 
its manual operation. 

You know the wide range of work a manually-operated 
machine can handle. With the Bullard Man-Au-Trot ap- 
plied to it, you can produce the same range of work. . . with 
a degree of repetitive accuracy such as only the elimination 
of human or cumulative error can effect. Set-up time from 
one class of work to another is only slightly more than for a 


The automatic control that is 
as versatile as manual control 


\ 





manually-operated machine . . . you can shift from auto- 
matic to manual operation by moving a single lever. 

Such revolutionary change-over from manual to auto- 
matic operation is possible because the Bullard Man-Av- 
Trot gathers ateone ‘‘nerve center’’ all the mental and 
muscular impulses of the manual operator. This principle repre- 
sents your best opportunity to lower costs through increased 
production — without sacrificing the option of easily ac- 
commodating new work specifications. However, for the 


. present it is being applied only to Bullard machines. 


The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


BULLARD 
MAN-AU-TROL 
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100% automaticity ee. no hu- 


man Or cumulative error 


control to closest tolerances 
— 4 tremendous cost advantage 


__ én competitive markets, 














Dig for victory... 


Digging helps to win wars. And not only the digging of big 

power shovels with muscles of wire rope. Spade work in home 
Victory Gardens eases the food situation. So, again in 1945, 
Uncle Sam urges us to pitch into this job and stay with it. 


¥%& On heavy-duty equipment, such as that above, 
war industries count Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope a 
mainstay, as you will. And you'll find°matching stamina for 
essential lifts in Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 
Both rope and slings possess extra flexibility, kink-resistance, 
manageability —qualities that save time and increase output. 
Remember the name: Yellow Strand. Remember the patented 
constructions: Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


Matters Lexicographical 

Very belatedly, a telephonic conversation 
between a representative of NEWSWEEK and 
a member of my staff has been reported to 
me. The call should have been relayed to me 
or suspended until my return to my desk, 
but was not. Consequently, with no advance 
knowledge, I was very greatly amazed and 


\* 











‘annoyed when my attention was called re- 


cently to an article in your issue of March 19 
(Education) and to what purported to be a 
statement of the editorial policy of: the dic- 
tionaries now under my editorial direction. 
Permit me to say briefly and positively that 
neither the Funk & Wagnalls Company nor 
the editor of the dictionaries published by 
that firm is either “cold” or indifferent to the 
use of prejudicial names. In the face of con- 
tinued use, even at times by those active in 
combating racial and religious prejudices, 
we feel that our duty in recording the terms 
is clear; but we also believe that we best 
serve toward the abolition of those preju- 
dices by labeling those terms, as we have 
always done, as being offensive to good taste. 


CuHarLeEs FE. Funk, 
Editor 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
New York City 


Poona 


Tenth Weather Squadron 


Your report on the work of the weather — 


men in Asia (Science, April 9) withheld the 


name of the squadron. Are such designations | 


a matter of security? 


V. ROBINSON 
New York City 


They are matters of security until released. 
The squadron whose work was described is 
the Tenth Weather Squadron, commanded 
by Col. Richard Ellsworth. Release of the 


~ numerical designation, which had been re- 


quested by Newsweek's correspondent, ar- 
rived after the article had already appeared 
in print. 


OO 


Voice From Japan 

In the April 16 issue of Newsweex in Peri- 
scope you briefly refer to Kagawa, the re- 
ligious leader in Japan, as becoming the 
mouthpiece of the Japanese Government. 
This is startling news as most of us in Ameri- 
ca conceive of the present Japanese Govern- 
ment. Will you not elaborate on this state- 
ment? 

Those of us who have heard Kagawa speak 
and know something of what he has donc 
in establishing cooperatives for the poorer 
class of Japanese people have been led to 








Qopertehs Uy ty by Weekly Publications, Inc. 
S.A. All rights reserved. Editorial. 
executive an circulation ‘offices: NEW: 
Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. Address all correspondence re- 
gordios subscriptions to oo ion De’ ment. 
of Address: Send both ‘oid and new ad- 
dresses, a a ee weeks for to be- 
come effec Subscription Prices: U.S. and 
Hawaiian content $5.00 one year, $7.50 two 
years, $10 three years. Foreign tage $2.00 a 
year. jal rate for members 0 Armed Forces 
in continental U. 8. $3.50 ® year. > Battle Be ‘d 
for Armed Forces overseas (APO or ) by 
first-class mail $3.50 a year. . 
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Jaking a Phone Cale 


AS HE ROLLS ALONG! 


eeesaomemengek 


ALL LINKED TOGETHER 
by Induction Telephone 








Buy U.S. War Bonds 


A railroad engineer in his locomotive cab answering 
a telephone call from the engineer of another train . . . or from 
the towerman in a railroad signal tower . . . or from the freight 
conductor in a distant caboose—while his train rolls along. 


N i nnsylvania Railroad— : 
ot only has that become real ty on the Pe syl i respi nen snniene 
but installations are now being made on the main line on a big scale. TOWER TRAIN CABOOSE 









This train telephone system is a creation of Pennsylvania Railroad 


research, worked out in conjunction with the Uni p R 
Switch and Signal tag a it adds still ENNSYLVAN IA AILROAD 


and safety devices which make American railroads the 
safest transportation in the world! % 51,986 entered the Armed Forces °**® 677have given their lives for their Country 


further to established signaling, communicating wy Dewnng oe Naum LF | 
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—that’s what people say about Schlitz. 
Its freedom from bitterness, its 
smoothness and delicacy 

of flavor, make a magic 

combination for perfect 


enjoyment. 
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Copr. 19045, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis, SN : _ Iv 
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THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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believe that his ideas were very much at 
variance with those of the ruling class of 
Japan. I should very much like to know what 
his recent utterances have been. 


Mrs. WALTER CARNAHAN 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


(I doubt if others in this country who have 
known Kagawa personally or who have 
made a study of his life would give credence 
to this story. A more reasonable explanation 
wouldsbe that Japanese propaganda agen- 
cies have found a “voice” similar enough to 


‘ ‘Wide World Photo 
Kagawa: From preacher to propagandist? 


Kagawa’s voice to confuse even those who 
have heard him speak. Could you explain 
what verification you have of your statement? 


Mrs. C. Epwin Murpery 
Plainview, Neb. 


Information concerning Kagawa’s wartime 
activities is contained in the files of the 
State Department and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

After the Japanese conquest of the Philip- 
pines, Kagawa turned up attempting to en- 
list hostile Christian Filipinos in the Jap 
cause. Later, in a Christmas broadcast (1943) 
to American prisoners of war, he spoke bit- 
terly against the Allies and their bombing 
of Japanese, in areas where Christian mis- 
sionaries had formerly baptized the Sons of 
Heaven. He has since been heard speaking 
in strong support of the Japanese war effort. 
There is no way of determining, of course, 
whether his statements since his return to 
Japan have been voluntary or not. 

Here is a quotation from his Aug. 7, 1944, 

, as recorded by the FCC: 

“I traveled in many cities in America 
which proclaimed to plead for a real civiliza- 
tion that can never come to doubt the con- 
cepts of love and cooperation. Today I see 
America as a white grave. I cannot believe 
that the Almighty God of all the earth will 
permit the success of their inordinate am- 
bitions for world domination which forged 
the spirit of racial superiority, but at the same 
time talks of freedom and liberty, using these 
words while waging this unjust war on the 
Oriental race. Ah, woe to America for so de- 
grading the name of Christ by this butchery.” 


Front-Line Correspondents 
I wish to express my personal thanks and 
that of the officers and men of the Fourth 


Marine Division for William Hipple’s ex- ; 
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ICTURE OF 
A MAJOR 
MARKET 


which is still 
growing! 


@ Population, income, retail sales, and other fig- 
ures paint an impressive picture of the California: 
of 1945. More important to business and banking 
executives everywhere is the fact that this market 
holds promise of continuing development. 


If the possibilities of this market are a serious 
consideration to you, follow the lead of business, 
industrial, and banking executives everywhere. Di- 

-fect your inquiries to this bank which serves Cali- 
fornia through branches in more than 300 cities 
and towns—a statewide service which offers many 
unique advantages. Your inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. 


q RESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS ) . 


California's statewide bank 


= : 
Meath of America 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION © MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California ...San Francisco -Los Angeles 
| 








Teasons WHY PEOPLE ARE 


Ye flewef 
Gain Pacey 























1. Because the new orgghization at Graham-Paige has proved its 
mettle in vital war production, building “Alligator” amphibious tanks, 
LCM landing craft, and precision parts for super-bombers. | 


2. Because ample financial backing and experienced management 
have contributed to the growth of a strong, well-knit production team 
at Graham-Paige, with adequate facilities to do its big post-war job. 
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3. Because the public is quick to recognize the quality of leadership 


4. Because the car Graham-Paige will build bids fair to become one 
exemplified by Board Chairman Joseph W. Frazer, and they are deeply 


of the sensations of the industry. Utterly new, it will be truly “the car 








disk and harrow, all in one operation, opens up vast new possibilities 


i tractor with direct-attached implements, and other farm equipment. both in small-acreage gardening and in large-scale farming. 


interested in his exciting plans for the company’s future. of the future”—styled for accepted tastes in beauty and design. 
{ { 
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§. Because this forward thinking will also be making headline news | 6. Because Graham-Paige’s new Rototiller, doing the work of plow, th 

in the agricultural field, as will be seen in Graham-Paige’s new farm. 
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Sho, all Clmerion 1 watehing Grahane-Phiga, People today’ are looking : 





forward to something exciting, progressive, and: different in a post-war automobile. W 
| Graham-Paige is well aware of this; and its corps of competent, forward-looking young c 
engineers is determined to give the public what it wants. This means interesting new 
) developments not only in passenger cars, but in agricultural equipment as well. That’s ' 


why you, too, will find it worth while to “keep watching the news from Graham-Paige!” 


GRAHAM-PaIGE Motors CoRPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN. 


Keep Watching the News from Graham -Paige! 





INTERPRETATION OF THE SEA, BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


FOOTPRINTS ON THE SEA 


Tue world of blue water, roaring gales, 
vast calms is once again marked with 
the wakes and triumphs of American 
ships and seafaring men. A reborn 
U. S. merchant marine has turned 
the course of history! 

The sea is our country’s rediscov- 
ered frontier, bright hope for Amer- 
ica’s future in a peaceful world . . . as 
a far-sighted Congress recognized 
when it passed the momentous Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936.* 

For U. S.-flag shipping is our pro- 
tection. Our own land might be a 


battle-field today if we had no 
American-flag merchant fleets to 
supply our far-cruising Navy, or to 
carry our troops and weapons overseas. 

And in peacetime, only all-Ameri- 
can shipping can give us control of our 
vital foreign trade . . . assuring us the 
thousands of thiggs we must import, 
safeguarding the billions of dollars of 
farm, mine and factory products we 
sell abroad. 

American Export Lines operate a 
large share of the new U. S. shipping. 
We have been able to contribute 


unique experience with routes in the 
Mediterranean, the Black Sea and 
the Indian Ocean. And when our 
own modern ships can return to their 
normal time-table schedules, what you 
want to buy and sell abroad will de- 
termine our cargoes and ports of call. 





* FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
‘Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
Foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet ‘‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 


DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPSI 


AMERICAN Export LINES 
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Tomorrow's power 











by 


Fairbanks -Morse 


A name worth remembering 


today!...Its the 
Opposed-Piston 
Diesel Locomotive 








ment to find War cor: 
respondents crawl. 
ing around the front 
lines getting first. 
hand © information 
and sdodging every- 


thing the Japs could 





Correspondent hante: 


Hipple We will’ be very 
pleased to have Mr. 
Hipple on any future operations “on the 
road to Tokyo” and you may rest assured 
he can share any foxhole in this outfit 
C. B. Cates, Mayor GENERAL 
U. S. Marine Corps 
c/o Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Pome 


The Apache and Two Zeros 
In the March 26 ‘issue of Battle Baby 


_( Periscope) appeared a small piece concem- 


ing the old Presidential yacht Apache’s shoot- 
ing down two Jap Zeros. 

We are also a Signal Corps radio ship, and 
lately have been working with the Apache 
in releasing “hot” on-the-spot news in the 
Southwest Pacific area. We were at the 
Leyte initial assault landings. with the 
Apache, and also the Lingayen Gulf original 
invasions.. We are not indignant over the fact 
that the Apache claims all the glory—but 
they cannot have our two Jap planes! 

The two Jap Zeros that the Apacne 
claimed credit for in your article are truly 
two Nips that we shot down; and they were 
not Zeros; one was a Betty medium bomber 
and the other was a Val dive bomber, both 
shot down in the Leyte Gulf by our wvell- 
trained GI gun crew, and both duly and 
formally credited to us. As is the custom, we 
have had two. Jap flags painted up on our 
bridge ever since December 1944. 


C. E. BasForp, MASTER 
Signal Corps Radio Ship FP-47 


c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Your reporter erred in his report of the 
U.S. Army ship Apache. She did come into 


'. the Philippines on Oct. 20, 1944, but under 


her own power. She 
had a tow on two 
successive days be- 
tween Leyte and 
Lingayen, but the 
engines were not 
broken down—they 
were stopped as a 
result of salt water 
getting into one of 
the fuel tanks. 
After an average 
of two years’ rigor- 
ous training and 
practical experience 
at the job of sea- 
manship and ship’s 
gunnery, we resent 
being referred to as 
“untrained” in ship’s 
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Radiophoto — news pictures out of the air! 


RCA radiophoto transmits pictures halfway 
around the world and prints them—in a 
matter of minutes! 

And thanks to RCA research, pictures 
now come through the receiver (shown 


above) just about as sharp and clear as the 
originals themselves. 


Through RCA radiophoto, today’s “news 
shot” in Honolulu or Cairo can make to- 
morrow aa wpe page. Or—blue- 

ints for a disa power generator can 

flashed to London—saving hundreds of 
vital war production hours. 

Advertisements, fingerprints, documents 
and letters are radiophotoed by RCA Com- 
munications—as many as 2000 a month! 
Even musical scores—such as the new “Trio” 


by the great com Shostakovich—are 
sent by faster, error-proof radiophoto. — 


RCA has long been a pioneer in all fields 
of international communications, Progress is 
constantly maintained by scientific research 
...research that is reflected in all RCA 
products, 


When you buy an RCA radio, or television 
set, or Victrola—made exclusively by RCA 
Victor—you enjoy a special pride of owner- 
ship in knowing that you possess one of the 
finest instruments of its kind that science 
has yet achieved. ; 


1926—New York to Lendon—1 hr. 35 mins. 


Notice the great improvement in 
clarity,-as well as in speed—both 
results of RCA research. Radio- 

hoto prints are no longer blurred 
E a “pattern.” Today, they're 
about as clear and sharp as the 


original photograph snapped thou- 
sands of miles away. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


PIONEERS tN PROGRESS 
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THE JOKER IN AIR POWER 


EVERY PILOT who wings 
. his Liberator or Fortress over 
Germany or Japan knows 
what the joker in Air Power 
is. 

Every ground crewman 
whose job is to keep a Mus- 
§ tang, Thunderbolt, or Cor- 
Ze sair in hair-trigger fighting 
‘ trim knows what it is. 
Every aircraft engineer 
} who ever saw the inside of a 
wind tunnel knows what it is. 


Do you know thejoker in AirPower? 


It’s very important that you should. For, partly because 
America forgot it during the prewar years, we came terribly 


close to losing this war right at the start. 


But now we are winning the war, largely because a 
few far-sighted men knew what the joker in Air 
Power was. 


So simple—so easy to forget 
The joker in Air Power is TIME— the heart-breaking 
months and years it takes to design, to build, and to 


perfect a plane to the point where it becomes an 
efficient, service-tested battle plane, ready for action. 




















For’ example, America’s first four-engine, long- 


range bomber was born back in 1934. 


But when war was declared, some 7 years later, this bomber 
was not even then ready to go into action as the potent fight- 
ing weapon it is today. 


True, the first: model was flown in the summer of 
1935. The aircraft engineers knew then that the basic 
design was good. 

But between the first “‘prototype’’ and the current 
model, there have been more than 4000 changes, involving 
over 4 million engineering hours. 

Even by working with desperate speed, it has taken 
years tosmooth out the “bugs” —to give our Air Forces 
this heavy long-range bomber, so urgently needed, in 
its most efficient form. 





There aren’t many short cuts 


When the war clouds grew blacker over Europe, 
the U. S. Army Air Forces came to Consolidated 
Vultee with the request for still another four-engine 
heavy bomber. 

Shortly afterward—in ‘1939—the B-24 Liberator 
was born. 

But, even with Consolidated Vultee’s long experi- 
ence in building mammoth sea planes, it took over 3 
years, over 1 million engineering hours, and more than 5 mil- 
lion hours to tool up the plants, before the Liberator was 
ready to go into action as one of America’s most dev- 
astating, heavy bombardment weapons. _ 

Similarly, it took 5 years to develop one of this 
war’s foremost fighter planes from drawing board to 
final test flight and mass production. 


And one of the country’s greatest aircraft engines 
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: has taken ° aL. -years to develop—and ever since the 


~war started; it’s been undergoing change after — 
to increase its horsepower still more. 


America 1941—a second-rate power 


Many other examples could be cited. But there is no need 
to labor the point. — 


The truth of the matter is that America was caught napping. 
The nation which invented the airplane was woefully 
unprepared to defend itself against Axis air power. 
We had become-a second-rate power in the air. 

_,And the Axis knew it. They knew that under nor- 
mal conditions, it takes from 8 to 7 years for a plane 
to progress from drawing board to combat duty. 
What they overlooked was the undreamed-of capacity of the 
American people, and the American aircraft industry, to do 
the impossible. 

Starting almost from scratch, we have been able to 
design, build, and deliver war planes by the tens of 
thousands—an air armada overwhelming in its might 
and superiority, as of today. But remember, the 
elapsed time has been five years! 


“Hot” today—obsolete tomorrow 


But in aerial warfare, the nation that depends on mere 
quantity atid present-day superiority of its planes cannot win. 
That is one reason why nen lost the Battle of 
Britain in 1940. 








in aeronautics is now so rapid that today’s: : 
“hottest” combat plane is virtually obsolete tomor- 


*. row: Its quality must constantly be improved—to 


keep it superior to the enemy’s ever-improving planes. 


And it. must be replaced, with all possible speed, by 
new planes now on our drafting boards, in our wind 


_ tunnels, or undergoing their test flights. 


These are facts which an alert America should not, must not, 
forget. 

Another fact to keep in mind - 
If we are attacked again, there will probably be no 
warning whatever—no time to prepare. 


There will be no other nation to hold off the enemy, 
as Britain did this time, while we seus build up 


_ our power in the air. 


And the attack will most certainly be made with 
new and even more terrible airborne weapons. 
We must be ready, and able, to protect ourselves from such 
attack. 

Air Supremacy alone cannot win a war, and may. 
not in itself prevent another war. But as long as we main- 


tain our strength in the air, no aggressor nation in its right 
mind will dare think of attacking us. 


Air Power is Peace Power 


The backbone of Air Supremacy is a strong, inde- 
pendent competitive aircraft industry, constantly 
working in research, in the improvement of produc- 
tion technique, and in the development of still finer 


- planes. 


But we must understand that Air Power is a combination of 
all these things: a postwar Air Force, commercial air 
transport, a strong supporting aircraft industry with 
permanent facilities to meet any emergency, wide- 
spread personal flying, and a national air-minded way 
of thinking. 


When we understand this, we begin to realize that Air Power 


~ ean be one of America’s soundest investments in the interests 


of a lasting peace. 





LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
IN THE AiR! 











CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. 
dalam Field, am 


Tucson, Ariz. Neshville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 
Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. Member, Aircroft — 
New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N.C. Wer Production Council 
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Pea Americana Clipper 4-engine bomber froasport patrol bomber search plane patrol bomber basic troiner “Flying Jeep” _ 
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When the Yalta News Broke 
in Washington at 4:30 P.M. 


THE JOURNAL CLOCK 
CHIMED HALF-PAST ONE! 


Ample time for the Journal to deliver the news to -— 


Portland, Oregon readers that same afternoon! 


First reports of the Big Three meet- 
ing were released in Washington, 
D.C. at 4:30 p.m last February 
12...too late for most eastern 
afternoon editions, but the Oregon 
Journal carried the complete story. 
Day after day Portland families rely 
on the Oregon Journal, their after- 
noon newspaper, for the news of 
important world events the same 
day they happen! 


When The Journal goes to press, 
it’s only early afternoon in Portland, 
but the business day is done in 
Washington and New York; and it’s 
midnight or later in London, Paris 
and Moscow. This natural time 
advantage, enjoyed exclusively by 
afternoon newspapers on the Pacific 
Coast, enables The Journal to give 
its readers the news hours ahead! 


*Thousands af exciting facts about the buying hebite, preferences and postwar plans of Portland 
The Portland Consumer Market.” It was made ezpressty for the 

by the research department of R. L. Polk § Co. and is available exclusively through 

cepresentalives, A request on your business letterhead will bring you details. 


contained in the recent study of “* 





Little wonder then, with every- 
one eager for last minute news, that 
The Journal today, as it has been 
for years, is the preferred newspaper 
in Portland* and its retail area. This 
fourth largest Pacific Coast market 
has a population 34% greater than 
all the rest of Oregon. Here The 
Journal -delivers 13,361 more circu- 
lation than any other newspaper .. . 
concentrates 80% of its total 
circulation, now the largest in its 


“THE JOURNAL 


THE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 






Member ....Metropolitan 
aad Pacific Parade Greups 


National Representatives REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York, Chicage, Detroit, San Francisce, Les Angeles 
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— a 
gunnery. Also, we did not shoot down two 
Jap planes as reported, but did get credit for 
one, at which we crossed our fingers and 


‘called it a “probable.” 


S/Scr. Frank K. Hocan 
Crew Commander 














c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Mine Detectors for Murder 
We were all amazed to read in your March 
19 issue (National Affairs) the assertion; 
“For the first time in criminal history ay 
Army mine detector was used to hunt evi- 
dence”—by the Pemnsylvania State Police, 
in connection with the investigation of a 
three-year-old unsolved murder case. 

We members of the CID (Criminal I. 
vestigation Division), with the Army here in 
India and Burma—all former policemen, FB! 
agents, Treasury agents, state troopers, etc. 
—are not trying to take any of the glory 







Army’ s divining rod in Caney, Pa. 


away from that oldest of State Police forces, 
but we wish to point out that we used a 
mine detector almost a year ago in se arch- 
ing. for evidence: during our investigation 
of a murder case in this theater, And, 
the pay-off is that the major who used it 
was a former member of’ the Pennsylvania 
State Police. 


Joun E. Murray, Major, C.M.P. 
Assistant Director 
Criminal Investigation Division 
Delhi, India 
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Hot Off a Tropical Press 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
write you about your Pacific edition of 
NewswEEK which you publish in Manila. 

To make sure that the magazines are de 
livered promptly to men in the front lines, 
I send for them every week and they are de 
livered to all our men in the lines less than 
twelve hours later. As an example, your issue 
of March 26 was already in their hands on 
the morning ef March 81. I consider it 4 
wonderful scoop that you have been able to 
give our men at the front the current news 
almost as quickly as our families get it back 
home. 


Ext J. Pants, Major 
Division Special Service Office 
83rd Infantry Division 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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©1945 The Studebaker Corporation 


Studebaker trucks “take to the air’ 
in the service of the Red Army 


HE illustration above was 

made from a photograph sent 
to Studebaker with the compli- 
ments of the General Automotive 
Division of the Red Army. 

It shows how fully loaded Stude- 
baker trucks are swung across 
unbridged ravines and streams. 

A substantial portion of the 2% 
ton 6x6 trucks shipped to Russia 
from the United States have been 
Studebakers. These Studebakers 
comprise approximately 40% of 
the hundreds of thousands of 


American trucks made avail- wx 
able to Marshal Stalin’s fight- - 


Awarded ToAll . ° ee 
Studebaker Plants 1Mpressive quantities. 


ing men under lend-lease. 


In recognition of this important 
help, Red Army authorities’ pre- 
sented Studebaker with an album 
of photographs of the trucks in 
action—“‘as a token of apprecia- 
tion of the excellent quality of 
your military-type truck.” 
Supplementing its huge produc- 
tion of heavy-duty military trucks, 
Studebaker has already built over 
60,000 Cyclone engines for the 
famous Boeing Flying Fortress. 
And now an amazing new ve- 
hicle, the versatile Studebaker 
Weasel, is reaching our 
far-flung fighting fronts in 


Your War Bonds help 


America’s fighters 


Pictured is a convoy of Studebaker Weasels 
rolling inland from a landing beach. Re- 
member, wherever they are—on land, at 
sea, or in the air—our valiant fighting forces 
need the help that your War 8 give. 





THINGS TO LOOK FORWARD TO: 


ALL THE BUTTER YOU WANT 


heft sweet and fresh tn 
ALUMINUM FOIL 





To have butter, lots of it, will seem heaven enough. 

And then to have it as fresh as if churned the day you buy it! 
That is how good butter will be when it comes to you wrapped in 

‘ ; : ; Expect, also, to have your milk 

aluminum foil. (You can even let it get chummy with melons bottles capped with sanitary 
or fish in the refrigerator. The foil will protect it from foreign eds of aluminum foil that 
t keep the pouring lip clean. 
i odors and tastes. ) 
When Alcoa Aluminum Foil returns from war, you will see all 
i . 4 am 3 5 F 
| manner of foodstuffs wrapped in it to keep them fresh longer. Not aici 
| too dry. Not too moist. Natural flavor, color, and goodness sealed that stays fresher when wrap- I 
| in by a friendly metal barrier. Enemies of freshness sealed out. ped in ahnineme Gil. Bose’ 
alte dry out. Doesn’t lose flavor. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1842 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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xactly a’year from 
the. day ve left 

for the CBI theater, 
Harold Isaacs. blew 
into the office, sur- 
prising everyone in- 
cluding himself. Our 
last cable from 
Isaacs, filed in Cal- 
a cutta, stated that he 
Was “heading for Unistates” and, going 
| on his past travel troubles, we expected 
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Harold Isaacs 


him around the middle of June. It had 
taken Isaacs 72 days to get to India 
aboard a Liberty ship. It took him less 
than 70 hours to get back. 


Tsaacs’s pleasure over the quick 
trip was exceeded only by his admiration 
for the Air Transport Command which 
delivered him home so swiftly. He flew 
11,000 miles in a C-54 containing. plush 
seats, box lunches, and just about every- 
thing except hot-and-cold running cham- 


bermaids. This combination of s and 
comfort definitely has convinced Harold 
that the “age of the bucket seat is Over 
on long-distance routes.” But the trip 
had its inevitable anticlimax, Isaacs had 
no trouble flying all the way from China 
to Washin sats there he bogged 
down and 11,000 miles wound 
up in a day = or the home stretch. 


Isaacs, in his first report to us, set 
the stage of his recent operations by re- 
marking that he “covered mostly—dis- 
tance.” In the China-Burma area he spent 
hundreds of hours flying from one battle 


point to another. A single story often fe- 


quired many hours of winging all over 
West China, India, and Burma. He flew 
in every available type plane. In this man- 
ner he covered the Salween campaign, 
the destruction of their own Kweilin air 
base by the Americans, some of the bat- 
tles in Burma, the first convoy to pass 
along the new Stilwell Road, and part of 
the siege of Mandalay. 


According to Isaacs, one of the 
basic stories of the China-Burma theater 
is of the job being done by the Air Trans- 
port Command, and the troop-carrier and 
combat-cargo outfits, Without the steady 
supplies delivered by these men from In- 
dia bases, there would be no war. theater 
at all in China and Burma. The American 
Fourteenth Air Force is fighting one of 
the roughest, toughest battles on any 
front. In Isaacs’s words, “They are fight- 


~ ing on a shoestring all the time.” He adds 


that it’s impossible to compare the lot of 
the sroumtaatce GI’s in the CBI area 
with that which exists in other combat 
areas. “Although loneliness is just as bad 
wherever you are,” Harold adds, “the 
loneliness there is absolutely the worst.” 


Isaacs, whose interest in China 
led him there many years ago and who can 
speak Chinese, will, after a rest, go back 
to what he considers one of the biggest 
stories of ‘the entire war—the story of 
China and the CRinese people and their 
struggle to get up off their knees. He says: 
“That story is more important than most 


Americans realize, including many of the 


Americans in China. Trying to cover and 
tell that story is one of the most difficult 
pwn Han to any man, because 
there’s the job of trying to grasp the es- 
sentials of the situation and, once you 
have done so, trying to get past the un- 
scrupulous censorship of the regime in 
Chungking, and then past the confused 
indifference of people in America.” 


Isaacs will go back in the dual 
role of war correspondent and political 
analyst and will continue NEWswWEEK’s 
efforts to bring you the China story. Ting 
hao, Harold! 
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Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones 
No. 3 of a series: for the signal Compe | 
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How to make 


‘Ae our armies push forward, they 


need more and more communica- 
tione channels. They get them 
quickly —thanks to Western Electric 


carrier telephone equipment. 


Without carrier, 2 wires ordinari- 


ly carry one telephone and one or: 


two telegraph circuits. By using 
carrier equipment, more telephone 
and telegraph circuits can be pro- 
vided without adding more wire. 
This makes maximum use of exist- 
ing wires — eliminates the need to 
manufacture, transport and install 
thousands of additional miles of 
wire—saves countless hours in pro- 
viding vital circuits. 


wae 


ag 


fourteen telegraph circuits over one 
pair of wires. Even with the use of 
much carrier equipment, the Army’s 
consumption of wire in France ran 
as high as 3,000 miles per day. 
Carrier telephone equipment has 
long been madeby Western Electric 
for the Bell System. Army needs, 
however, differ in many ways from 
regular sr requirements. 


2 wires do the war work of 20 


The Army, for example, uses car- 
rier to obtain three telephone and | 


To meet these wartime conditions, 
Bell Laboratories engineers de- 


“signed a revolutionary “packaged” 


carrier equipment for the Signal 
Corps. Self-contained, ‘completely 
wired for quick, easy installation, 
these units have been produced by 


Western Electric in vast quantities. 


On every. front, they are speeding 
our Circuits for Victory!, 


During the Seventh War Loan Drive, 
buy bigger extra War Bondst 


ie 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SQURDE. OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 


IN WAR.. 


ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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Capital Straws 


President Truman has asked the Budg- 
et Bureau to bring him plans on the re- 
organization of the Federal Government. 
Further, he has indicated to callers that 
the subject occupies a top place on his 
agenda . . . Maurice Milligan, U.S. At- 
torney at Kansas City who wens ppposedt 
for reappointment by Truman, wi of- 
fered a place in the Justice Department. 
Attorney General Biddle, Truman, and 
others a before President Roose- 
velt’s death to nominate someone else for 
Milligan’s Kansas City post and bring 
Milligan to Washington. The agreement 
will be carried out . .. Sam H. Husbands, 


Zan RFC member and president of the 


Defense Plant’ Corp., has indicated that 
he'll soon accept an offer to enter pri- 
vate business . . . Democratic Sen. 
“Happy” Chandler, baseball’s new com- 
missioner (see page 91), would like to 
see his old friend, James Park, Lexing- 
ton GOP leader, named as his successor 
in the Senate by Republican Governor 
Willis of Ken : 


Truman’s Speeches , 


The writer of President Truman’s latest 
speeches and messages is a mystery. As 
a Senator he was very casual about their 
compilation. Matthew J. Connelly, his 
confidential secretary, Hugh Fulton, for- 
mer counsel of the Senate War Investi- 
gating) Committee, visiting newspaper- 
men, almost anybody in sugges- 
tions and sections of speeches. Fulton did 
most of the work on the campaign train 
while Truman merely edited. Friends 
think that the President is still doing the 
same thing, insisting that he himself 
doesn’t like to compose. They also be- 
lieve that Truman’s speech to Congress 
was handled in the same manner by 
Judge Sam Rosenman, who often helped 
with F.D.R.’s addresses. 


Possible Cabinet Changes 

It is now fairly certain that Judge 
Schwellenbach, former U.S. Senator 
from Washington. and now a Federal 
judge, will succeed Miss Perkins as Sec- 
retary of Labor. The appointment of 
“sangeal George as engi the 
Tea: is getting serious consideration, 
but the 4 President has not communicated 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Senate Cabinet. Postmaster General 
Walker not only has submitted a formal 
written resignation, but has insisted in 
a private conversation with the President 
that the resignation be accepted soon. 
Walker is anxious to return to his pri- 
vate business. 


White House Notes 


Close associates of the President think 
the visits of his ex-colleagues from Capitol 


‘Hill have been taking too much of his 


time. Delegations are flocking to the 
White House in droves, taking up hours 
he needs for the pressing military and 
international problems . . . At his first 
Cabinet meeting, Truman told all mem- 
bers to go on running their departments, 
“If you do a bad job, you'll hear from 
me,” he was quoted. “Also if you do a 
god job” . . . Contrary to general gossip 

ere is still a good possibility that Tru- 
man will reappoint David E. Lilienthal 
chajrman of the TVA. He has discussed 
the matter with Senator McKellar, long- 
time foe of Lilienthal, and has tried to 
persuade him to let the appointment go 
through without blocking it. 


War Food Merger | 


Reports persist that the War Food Ad- 
ministration and the food functions of 
the OPA may be merged under a single 
agency in line with views held by agri- 
cultural leaders in Congress. The White 
House has asked the Budget Bureau for 
information on how a merger could be 
accomplished. Chairman Elmer Thomas 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee has 
said he is all for the idea, adding: “As it 
is now the buck is passed around and 
around and around. We're going to face 
a more critical condition in the future 
than we have now and ought to combine 
all government food under one agency.” 
Chairman John W. Flannagan Jr. of the 
House Agriculture Committee also is a 
supporter of the suggestion. 


Missouri Valley Plan 


The Senate Commerce Committee will 
make an unfavorable report on the pro- 
posed Missouri Valley Authority. y 
six sure votes can be counted for it. The 
bill then will be referred to the Senate 
Agriculture Committee for consideration. 
President Truman’s support of the meas- 
ure is expected to count more heavily 
there. The President also has indicated 
to Senator Mitchell of Washington that 


National Notes 
Aircraft carriers now have top priority 
at shipyards . . . The Army has more 


than 1,500 generals, of whom it is esti- 
mated probably less than one-third will 
be needed in the Pacific command. Many 
may be candidates for retirement before 
the summer is over . . . Discount recur- 
ring rumors that General Arnold is retir- 
ing soon as chief of the U.S. Army Air 
Forces because of ill health. Barring the 
possibility of a relapse from a. recent 
pneumonia attack, there’s no indication 
that he has any -immediate retirement 
plans. The best guess is that Arnold will 
stick to his post for at least six more 
months and then might step upstairs to a 
less exacting job . . . The War Food 
Administration and the OPA are puttin 
final teeth in an allocation order whi 
will be used to direct specified numbers 
of cattle to each slaughterer in the coun- 
try. It will be used if the new ten-point 
government meat popes fails to chan- 
nel a fair amount of beef into large cities. 


United Nations Notes 


Few San Francisco observers realized 
that Chinese Foreign Minister T. V. 
Soong made significant changes in the 

repared text of his speech before he de- 
ivered it at the first United Nations.Con- 
ference plenary session. Sections in which 
he stressed China’s demand for a “securi- 
ty council” were changed to a plea for a 
“new international organization.” Pre- 
vious to the speech, Soong had conferred 
privately with Russian Foreign Commis- 
sar Molotoff. The inference is that too 
much emphasis on security for China 
would have construed as a slap at 
her Russian neighbor . . . Incidentally, ex- 
pect Russia to make a dramatic démarche 
against Japan at the height of the confer- 
ence. It would give tremendous weight 
to the Soviet Union’s bargaining posi- 
tion . . . Men’s fashion note: San 
Francisco stores report a surprising de- 
mand for black Homburg hats by local 
characters who wish to be mistaken for 
foreign diplomats. 





Austrian Occupation 

Despite rumors to the contrary, it’s 
safe to assume that the Big Three have 
agreed on tripartite occupation of Aus- 
tria, which is a logical development of 
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their joint recognition of ‘Austria’s inde- 

dence. The occupation might well be 
delayed, however, until Russian military 
operations are ‘completed. 


The Air War 


Some B-29 Superfortresses, which now 
are being produced faster than they can 
be used, are being placed in storage. . . 
Despite War Department denials, dif- 
ferences between the Russian Army and 
the U.S. Army Air Forces caused the 
shutting down of AAF shuttle bases in 
Russia and the suspension of shuttle 
bombings. The last mission by the AAF 
utilizing Russian bases was in September 
1944... . After months of indecision 
the Army Air Staff finally has decided 
to go into mass production of a modified 
version of the B-32 Dominator. The 
plane’s modifications are the result of a 
change in its essential mission against 
Japan. yi 


Gold for China 


Foreign Minister Soong has requested 
Washington to release a large quantity of 
gold from China’s balance in the U.S., 
to be used to combat the disastrous Chi- 
nese inflation. A certain amount of Chi- 
nese gold bullion has been going to China 
during the past year. However, ‘the 
Treasury now is reluctant to release as 
much as Soong has asked. This may be 
because of the belief that the gold ex- 
ported to China up to the present usu- 
ally has found its way into black-market 
speculation. Much of it also is believed 
to have ended up in the hands of hoard- 
ers located in Japanese-held territory. 


Foreign Notes * 
When Nazi Admiral Engel surren- 
dered at Buxtehude along with 500 girl 
typists and a few hundred sailors, he 
had five suitcases, one of them filled with 
5,000 cigarettes . . . It’s not. generall 
known that pieces of a V-2 bomb whic 
fell. without ‘exploding near Kalmar, 
Sweden, last summer were flown to Eng- 
land by British and U.S. planes. Thus, 
the Allies were able to study a com- 
pletely reconstructed rocket bomb months 
before one ever landed in the United 
Kingdom . . . Brig. Gen. William Draper 
of the Army Service Forces will bé ap- 
pointed to handle German economy un- 
der Lt. Gen. Lucius Clay, Eisenhower’s 
civil-affairs deputy for Germany. 





Canada Trade Boom 


Wren Reconstruction- Minister C. D. 
Howe recently suggested that Canada 
must keep its postwar export trade at 
50% of its swollen wartime peak, or about 
60% above the dollar value of 1939 ex- 


_ ports, some critics doubted it would be 


oprwig But statistics on export trade 
or the first three months of 1945 are 
encouraging. With exports to Western 
Europe revived for the first time in 


almost five years, Canada sent $12;695,- 
000 worth of goods to France in the 
first quarter of 1945 and $742,000 to 
Belgium. Exports to Italy totaled $46,- 
291,000, compared with $28,179,000 for 
the first three months of 1944. There 
were substantial increases in exports to 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, 
and several other Latin American coun- 
tries. 


Dwindling Sugar. 

Industry officials predict an increas- 
ingly ‘severe sugar shortage. They say 
Cuban pease aaa will be ccn- 
siderably reduced from the high level 
obtained in the 1948-44 season (4,750,- 
000 tons), partly because of the scarcity 
of two-year-old cane. Also, the last two 
domestic beet-sugar, crops were off one- 
third from a previous 1,588,000. tons. 
Because of stepped-up shipments to 
allies and to liberated areas, government 
plans now call for further allotment cuts. 
Industrial and institutional users in. the 
third quarter of 1945 are scheduled to 
get 50% of the amount they used in 1941, 
instead of. the present 65%. Hardest hit 
will ‘be candy manufacturers, bottlers, 
bakers, and fruit canners. Civilian allot- 


‘ ment also will be affected. 


¢ 


Business Footnotes 


Economic Stabilizer William H. Davis 
is still worried about runaway clothing 
prices. He has scheduled a series of 
meetings with industry leaders to fill in 
the gaps in the program to roll ‘back 
clothing prices by 6% . . . Large stocks 
of crude rubber -are_ reported pilin 
up in Jap-held Netherlands Indies’ an 
French Indo-China bécause of the steady 
attrition of Japanese shipping. Crude 
rubber is. t to destroy, and it is 
quite likely that advancing Allied armies 
may take the stores intact when the areas 
are liberated . ... Postwar India. will 
manufacture many things formerly im- 
ported from the U.S. The Birla interests 
will supply the $14,000,000 capital for 
an automobile plant to be set up. with 
the aid of the British Nuffield organiza- 
tion (Morris Motors, etc.). First cars 
will be assembled from. imported b paste, 
The Tata steel interests also are building 


a tire plant. 





Movie Lines 


Wa Disney is. planning .a ‘series. of 
films based on the more famous Currier 
& Ives prints. Both animated and live 
characters will be used in adapting the 
familiar. scenes which adorn so man 
American homes . . . Because Twenti 
Century-Fox’s “The Fighting Lady,” a 


documentary of a Pacific Fleet carrier; 


has been so successful, the studio is is- 


suing it: in a number of languages. 
Charles Boyer has completed a French 
narration for the film, and Du Span- 
ish, Portuguese, German, and 
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versions are under way ... Andy Russell 
is the. latest radio crooner to be grabbed 


“by Hollywood. He has signed a contract 
‘with B. G. De Sylva at Paramount and 


is scheduled for a large-scale publicity 
buildup soon. 


Radio Notes 


Look for the major film studios to start 
building new network programs around 
their own stars for outside rship, 
The shows would not only sell the adver. 
tiser’s product but plug the particular 
studio’s new movies. Talent - expenses 
would be slashed because film: stars, ap- 
pearing on the shows, could be hired for 
cme. | half the usual radio oF yes _ 
tie ntury-Fox is expected to be the 
first studio to turn radio producer . .. 
Insiders say that Frank Morgan, the 
comedian, will change networks and 
sponsors next season and adopt an en- 
tirely new program format.. . . The real 
reason behind M-G-M’s. refusal to per. 
mit Judy Garland to carry out plans for 
a network, program is the fact that the 
star re to sign a new five-year-con- 
tract . . . The singer Martha Tilton will 
acomnpany Jack Benny again this sum- 
mer when he makes a USO tour of the 
European war theater. . 


Broadcasting Check-up.__.. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion will take a house-to-house poll soon 
to determine the effectiveness of the pow. . 
erful clear-channel broadcasting stations 
(those which have no other stations 0 
erating 'on the same wave lengths within 
range of their signals). The actual poll 
taking, the first FCC ‘listener check on 
programs, will be handled by the Census 
Bureau and the Bureau’ of “Agricultural 
Economics. Listeners in: rural areas will 
be asked to identify the clear-channel sta- 
tions to which they listen, whether they 
receive worth-while information and serv- 
ice from. the programs, and similar. ques- 
tions., The clear-channel ‘stations serve 
a potential 20,000,000. listeners during 
the day and 12,000,000 at night, largely 
in the rural and isolated sections of the 
country. A number of these stations are 
located in coast cities and it’s possible 
that the FCC may order. some.of them to 
move ‘farther inland to serve wider areas. 
Miscellany . ii ~ 

Secretary of Commerce Wallace’s ar- 
ticle against a planned economy: in the 
May issue of The Reader's Digest was 
ghost-written by William Hard, one of the 
magazine’s roving €ditors:, . . Bill ‘Tilden, 
the tennis star, has completed his autobi- 
ography, which is titled “Ace, Deuces, 
and Faults” . . . The next of kin of dead 
servicemen are being circularized by 4 
sharpster who offers them a “supreme sac- 
rifice emblem” of sterling silver and 24- 
carat gold as “authorized an Act of 
Congress and approved by the Secretary 


of War.” Neither Congress nor the War 
Department has authorized the emblem. 

















to make more money... 


for ; " OU make tires; I raise chickens. I trade 8 of my chickens 


‘On for one of your tires. 


th A You want to make more money. If you demand 10 chickens 
per tire, I’ll get along without the tire, eat the chickens myself, 


and you'll be out of a job. 


ow- But suppose you increased your efficiency and turned out 2 
op- extra tires per day. You can trade them for more chickens and 
poll ; so live better. I raise more chickens to supply the demand, and - 


sis | can now afford tires on my farm wagon as well as my car. 


sta- Both of us have increased our standards of living, both are 
arv- more secure in our jobs, because we increased our production— 


rve we added more to the world’s goods, and shared in the increase. 


Prosperity and security gre that simple. Thousands of people # 
have isied to becloud prosperity and security by making them 
seem-very mysterious. Hitler, for instance, said only.Government 
could understand prosperity and security well enough 
the WARNER "to bring them to the people. Take a look at the. 


the Or tire makers and chicken raisers—and Government 
SWASEY 
pes, Turret Lathes 


t 


planners—in Germany today! 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


* 
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Washington 








Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 
the War Effort 


The Periscope 





President Truman is surprising Washington more than a little. 
He turns out to be a man with a decisive mind of his own, defi- 
nite opinions on major matters of national and international 
policy, and the will to give effect to his ideas. 
Small business, particularly where its manager is a returned 
veteran trying to establish himself as a civilian, will benefit from 
his sympathy. Conversely, monopoly is in for a bad time of it. 
This attitude has so far asserted itself most conspicuously in 
Truman’s strong endorsement of Bretton Woods, which is op- 
posed, at least in detail, by big bankers but supported by small 
bankers, and in his demand for close study of patent laws and 
postwar employment. 


Applicants for jobs in the Administration are finding the new 
President proof against stampede. He will take his time about 
reorganizing the Cabinet. High-pressure campaigns will hurt 
rather than help the chances of aspirants. Two overeager volun- 
teers already have muscled themselves onto the shelf. Until 
Truman finds just the team he wants, he will get along with the 
present Cabinet, meanwhile giving every member a free hand 
to carry on. 


Democratic National Committee employes are proceeding on 
the assumption that President Truman will be their candidate 
in 1948. Their program is to build party machinery from the 
precincts up, represent the President as an independent, mod- 
erate liberal in their publicity, and depend upon good admin- 
istration to do the rest of the job for them. 


The Truman Administration, they realize, must be constantly 
on the alert to prevent the kind of scandals that have plagued 
previous postwar Administrations, particularly Grant’s and 
Harding’s. Disposition of surplus property must be watched 
with particular care. Being a product of machine politics, Tru- 
man, like Caesar’s wife, must be above reproach. 


_@ 
The formal declaration of V-E Day has little meaning as far as 
American business is concerned. Contract cancellations and 


cutbacks already have started in aviation. Soon these will be 
followed by similar slashes in ordnance and ground equipment. 


Unemployment psychology is gripping Detroit and some West 
Coast aviation centers. The announcement that Liberator pro- 
duction would stop this summer at: Willow Run was enough to 
start workers looking for jobs in the Detroit area. The. same 
thing is happening on the West Coast. 


Real unemployment has not yet developed. There are still more 
jobs over-all than theré are men to fill them, even in the leading 
plane-producing areas. But nobody doubts that reconversion 
unemployment will become intense and painful in all industrial 
cities. 


The government’s new meat program will crack down on non- 
Federally inspected slaughterers. Some 2,500 of them (1,500 
have sprung up in the last four months) are the principal sup- 
pliers of the black market. They are to be registered by the OPA 
and assigned quotas based on the red points, they. turned in last 


year. Those who failed to collect ration stamps will get no 
quotas. 


The OPA hopes to reduce non-Federally inspected slaughter 25 
to 30% by this method. The saving will be channeled through 


Federally inspected plants and thence to the large cities, where 


beef has been shortest. The effects should be felt in a few weeks, 


Increased hog slaughter is the government’s long-range answer 
to the meat stringency. Civilian beef supply is as great as in 
prewar years but pork supply is down, owing to curtailment of 
production last fall in anticipation of an early V-E Day. Now 
the WFA has guaranteed a $13 floor and the OPA has estab- 
lished a $14.75 ceiling. These prices should produce results 


by fall. 


The future of the British Empire is becoming a serious concern 
to American officials. More than the public, they realize how 
much war has cost our empire ally in manpower, economic 
resources, and world-trade position. Many of them feel that 
restoration of the empire’s power is essential to America’s fu- 
ture security. 


America’s help will be needed if Britain is to reestablish itself 
quickly. Yet measures of direct aid will be hard to sell to the 
American people while they are themselves harassed by prob- 
lems of postwar readjustment. Moreover, Britain’s historic role 
as a buffer between troubled Europe and the- U.S. is little 
appreciated. 


Private studies of British prospects and future British-American 
relations have been completed by several independent experts, 
working individually. These studies have been made available 
to some government officials. All participants are said to agree 
to the general proposition that the U.S. cannot afford a weak 
England. 


Drastic revision of the patent laws may well result from the 


study President Truman has ordered Secretary Wallace to sub- 
‘mit to Congress. However, the- nature of the amendments is 


uncertain. Wallace has turned the project over to a committee 
headed by Economic Stabilizer William H. Davis, a patent at- 
torney, and including in its membership Dr. Vannevar Bush 
and Dr. Charles F. Kettering as well as Attorney General Biddle. 


The Justice Department has been working on a legislative pro- 
gram for a long time. Left to itself, it would have stressed before 
Congress the need for amendments permitting the government 
to revoke patents when misused to promote monopoly or cur- 
tail production to the disadvantage of the consumer. Now Bid- 
dle is only one member of the committee on revision. 


The other members may be more concerned about tightening 


- up the patent laws to protect patentees. Invention, as measured 


by the number of patents issued, has déclined during the war. 
In practice, present laws merely grant the patentee authority to 
press his claims in the courts, usually an expensive ar ame 
There has been much agitation lately to encourage invention by 
giving the inventor a better deal. 


“e 
The reciprocal trade law probably will be renewed in substan- 
tially its present form, authorizing the President to cut tariffs 
50% below pre-New Deal levels. The State De ent’s bill, 
calling for authority to slash 50% below. present levels, will tun 
into strong opposition both YYouse and Senate. 
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While the amount 
of light they give 
has beer going up... 


the cost of G-E 
lamp bulbs has 
been going down 


. 


T may not look like it, but this is the 
icture of a research achievement. 
-For many years, prices of General 
Electric lamp bulbs have been going 
down. In 1923, for example, the popular 
sixty watt size cost forty cents. Today it’s 
only a dime (plus tax). But that’s just 

half the story: 

Today’s sixty watt G-E lamp gives you 
over 50% more light for.the same current, 
thanks to General Electric lamp research! 


This is but one example of how Gen- 
eral Electric lamp research has given you 


better and better lamps at lowerand lower 4 


prices. Other -G-E lamps, both incandes- 


cent-and fluorescent, have’ followed the: 


same pattern. ; 
So whenever you buy lamps for home 
_or business, look for the General Electric 
monogram. It’s your assurance of the best 
-lamps research can produce. Lamps that 
give you good light at low cost. 
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The Constant Aim of G-E Lamp Research—To Make 
_ G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
STAY BRIGHTER LONGER 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, 


BUY ANOTHER BOND THIS MONTH 
Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS; “The G-E Houseparty,”? Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m:-EWT, CBS. 





Famous In Peace—Distinguished In Battle 


More than thirty years ago, Cadillac built the first 
V-type, 8-cylinder, automotive power plant ever 
produced in this country. Throughout all these 
years, Cadillac has concentrated on improving and 
developing this one principle of engine design. 


As a result, the Cadillac V-type engine has been 
carried to a remarkable state of performance and 
efficiency. Prior to the war, it was made available 
with the Cadillac Hydra-Matic Transmission— 
which resulted in a type of power application as 
remarkable as the engine itself. 


When U. S. Army Ordnance engineers sought a 


power unit for use in light tanks—they found the 
Cadillac engine and transmission ideally suitable. 


Up to the present time, Cadillac engines and trans- 
missions have been installed in more than ten 
thousand Cadillac-built tanks—two units to each 
tank. They have also been used to power a number 
of other motorized weapons. They have won the 
highest distinction for performance and dependa- 
bility on fighting fronts around the world. 


Improvement, of course, has gone consistently 
ahead. As a result, the Cadillac “power train” is 
now an even greater unit than when it went to war. 


Every Sunday Afternoon ... GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION ey GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 


What will you choose to watch? A Broadway opening night—to- 
day's championship matches—or a reporter’ s-eye-view of tomorrow’ s 
headlines being made? Your Farnsworth or Capehart electronic 
television receiver will bring your chowce at the flick of a switch! 


And there are great new things—rich new enjoy- 
ments—in store for you in phonographs and radios. 

There will be superb new Capeharts and a whole new 
selection of advanced Farnsworth radios and phonograph- 
radios . . . all precisely made in the Farnsworth factories 
now busy with Radar and other military equipment. 

You’ll have more choice than before the war. Full-toned 
FM radio in many models—finer all-wave standard radio 
—improved, dependable record-changers—beautiful cabi- 
nets to fit your space needs and decorative ideas. 


Phonograph-Radio in 
modern style—one of many from the 
Farnsworth and Capehart lines 


4 waltz by the world-famous ballroom dancers, the De Marcos 


And whether you select a magnificent Capehart instru- 
ment or a modestly priced Farnsworth model—each one, 
backed by Farnsworth engineering, will reflect the finest 
quality at its price. Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


TELEVISION ¢ RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 
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A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 
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Death of Adolf Hitler Climaxes 
Final Gasps of the Third Reich 


Extent of German Defeat 
Signified in Allied Rejection of 
First Surrender Offer 


The massive strains of Gétterdammer- 
ung, Wagner’s requiem for a super hero 
and a super race, ground out over the 
Hamburg radio on Tuesday night. As the 
last of the chords that tell of the death of 
Siegfried and the twilight of the gods fell 
away, the announcer spoke: “It is an- 
nounced that our Fiihrer, Adolf Hitler, 
this afternoon at his command post in the 
Reichschancellery, fighting until his last 
breath against Bolshevism, fell for Ger- 
many.” 

After a pause the voice went on to 
announce that only the previous day 
Hitler had appointed Grand Admiral Kar] 
Doenitz, head of the German Navy, to 
succeed him. In a moment Doenitz him- 
self took the air with a message to the 
- Germans: “My first task is to save the 
German people from annihilation by the 
advancing Bolshevist army. The military 
struggle will continue gnly with this aim. 
Inasmuch and as long as the attainment 
of this aim is being hindered by the Brit- 
ish and Americans, we shall have to fight 
on against them.” In his order of the day, 
Doenitz demanded discipline and obedi- 
ence. 

An era had ended. The greatest con- 
queror since Napoleon had died as he had 
lived—by the sword. Never before had a 
single individual been hated by so many 
millions. As the word of his death flashed 
to the farthest corners of the earth, an en- 
tire world rejoiced. Death for once 
brought a smile to men’s lips, a glow to 
men’s hearts. That perhaps was the final 
judgment on the career of Adolf Hitler. 

For the Fihrer’s passing meant peace. 
Even as he died the Allied world waited 
the final announcement that the German 
forces had unconditionally surrendered. 
Admiral Doenitz’s pronouncement didn’t 
alter the fundamental situation. Germany 
was hopelessly, almost finally, beaten, and 
a few days previously Heinrich Himmler, 
chief of the Gestapo and the SS, had of- 
fered unconditional surrender ‘to the 
United States and Britain. 


The Himmler offer ushered in perhaps 
the most hectic week of the entire war. 
The Allied armies were ruthlessly hack- 
ing the Reich to pieces. Berlin was being 
destroyed bit by bit by two Russian 
armies. The Red Army and the American 
Army joined hands across the heart of 
the Reich. The Fiihrer’s fellow dictator, 
Benito Mussolini met an inglorious and 
disgraceful end. 


The False Dawn: Peace was just 
around the corner—day after day, or so 
it seemed. But, as in the last war, peace 
was fated to arrive only after a false 
dawn—a fake report of peace that lasted 
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not long enough for men to become ac- 
customed to the strange idea. 

~ In New York on Saturday night the 
crowds jammed into Times Square and 
snatched up extras that proclaimed in 
black type: Germany Quits. In Paris a 
few GI's and Frenchmen cheered in the 
chilly pre-dawn air. In London Britons 
quietly bought up the early-morning edi- 
tions with the glad tidings. In San Fran- 
cisco, an electric thrill swept through a 
meeting of the United Nations confer- 
ence as a delegate brought in extras with 
the news. 

But the celebrations never really got 
going. Within a few hours the peace 
stories were denied. And thereby hung 
one of the strangest tales of a strange war. 

The would-be celebrants were not far 
from wrong, as it turned out. Peace was 
just around the corner. The story began a 
few weeks ago when officers from the 
Allied Mediterranean Command met, in’ 
Switzerland, officers from the German 
Army in Italy. The conference had the 
specific purpose of negotiating the sur- 
render of the Nazis in Italy. It was the 
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tip-off on the disintegration of the Ger- 
man Army and the German state—a fact 
that the mass surrenders to the Western 
Allies had already made evident. 
By last week the High Command and 
Nazi leaders saw the last shreds pf their 


authority slipping away. Revolution was © 


. brewing in Bavaria. The plan to hole up 
in the National Redoubt had apparently 
been sidetracked because of Hitler’s fa- 
natical determination to defend Berlin 
against the Russians. 


Enter the Count: Under these circum- 
stances, Heinrich Himmler, who for all 
practical purposes has been the real rul- 
er of the Reich for months, undertook. 
peace negotiations. His motives were. 
still wrapped in mystery, since he him- 
self was presumably the No. 2 .War 


. Criminal after Hitler. There were some 
indications that he was acting at the re- — 


quest of the German High Command. 
At any rate, the negotiations began in 
Sweden. On Tuesday Count Folke Bern- 
adotte, director of the Swedish Red Cross, 
flew from Stockholm to Denmark. There 
he received from Himmler an offer to-sur- 
render all the German armies uncondi- 
tionally, including those in Norway and 
Denmark—but not including those in the 
zones to be occupied by Russia. And the 
surrender was to be to all the United. Na- 
tions except the Soviet. The count flew 
back to Sweden Tuesday night and com- 
municated Himmler’s offer to the United 


States Minister, Herschel V. Johnson, and — 


the British envoy, Sir Victor Mallet. 


The offer reached London and Wash- - 


ington on Wednesday. President Truman 
immediately sped from the White House 


to the Pentagon Building. He wanted: to © 


"Associated Press 
Doenitz takes up the Fihrer’s scepter 
talk on the telephone with General of 
the Army Eisenhower at Supreme Head- 
quarters in Paris; Since the White House 


has no direct telephone communications 
with SHAEF, the President was obliged 


- fo go to the: Pentagon. 


Both the’ United: States. and Britain 
immediately decided to reject the -offer 
andso informed Moscow. Thursday and 
aeeey, to spent checking the authen- 

ficity of s -proposals and his 
‘claim that with Hitler ogee ones his 
own order to lay own arms 











universally obeyed. The authenticity of 


the offer was established, but not the ex- 
tent of Himmler’s authority. 

On Saturday, an announcement from 
10 Downing Street, refusing either to 
confirm or deny the offer, said that un- 
conditional surrender would be accept- 
able only if made to all three of the 
great Allies. 

The same day details of the Himmler 
proposals were relayed to Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius Jr. at the 
San Francisco conference. It was at this 
point that Sen.. Tom Connally, one of 
the American delegates, predicted to 
the Associated Press that unconditional 
surrender was imminent, thereby setting 
off false peace celebrations (see page 
77). The illusion was heightened when 
press and radio men were summoned 
to the White House, apparently for the 
reading of a proclamation by President 
Truman. Instead, .Truman issued a de 
nial that the peace rumors had any 
foundation. The bubble burst. 

In the meantime, Count Bernadotte 
had ‘apparently received instructions to 
contact Himmler again, probably with 
the message that surrender must be to 
Russia as well as to the United States and 
Britain. The Count once again flew to 
Denmark and on Tuesday returned to 
Stockholm. The Swedish Foreign Office 
announced that he had brought no new 

roposals from Himmler and the Count 

imself denied—for the record at least- 
that he had even seen the Gestapo chicet. 
Nevertheless the last act was nearly over. 
The question was no longer whether the 
Reich and its once mighty armies would 


surrender unconditionally — only when © 


they would do : so. 








A spectacular reversal in the previous 
Nazi decision to wage last-ditch fights 
‘én various parts of Europe was implied 
in Heinrich Himmler’s peace offer to the 
Allies. Newsweex’s Stockholm corre- 
spondent sends the following account— 
obtained from a high-ranking diplomat 
—of the behind-the-scenes maneuvers 
that accounted for this reversal. 


Germany had for some time been 
split into two camps, one favoring capit- 
ulation to Russia, the other wanting to 
capitulate to Britain and the United 
States. Several weeks ago leaders of 
the two camps met at Hitler’s Berchtes- 


gaden headquarters, where the Fiihrer 
opened discussion by proclaiming that 
he personally was for continuing the 
fight as long as one single square mile 

of Reich territory remained in German 
hands. The leaders who wished to ca- 





The Himmler Peace Offer: A Report From Behind the Nazi Screen 


pitulate to Britain and America; among 
them Field Marshal Heinz Guderian, © 


the Chief of Staff, and Field. Marshal. 


Ernst Busch, commander in the north, 
said that the morale of the soldier on 
the western front was begit to 
crack. If the Russians were 

to the Rhine, they maintained it would 
mean Germany’s definite annihilation 
by destroying -irreparably the balance 
of power on the Continent. 

The leaders of the group who wished 
to capitulate to Russia advocated a de- 
fense of the Alpine and Norway bas- 
tions, which they argued could be held 
for several months. Meanwhile Russian- 
Anglo-American relations might worsen 
by direct contact established when the 
Allies met on German soil, and 
— these disputes the Nazis could 

ront, . 

Hitler dramatica]ly shouted that he 

would not want to 


ani a 


_givény instructions to prepare under- 


ive to see any Ca- 


pitulation, but that after he was dead, 
various German Army commanders 
‘could capitulate as the = Hii fit without 
breaking any vows to 
At-the same time the Nazi fight after 
defeat was mapped out. Leaders were 


ground cells irnmediately and: to co- 
operate with Assistant. Gestapo Chief 
Emst Kaltenbrunner. Plans for the east 
and west were different. For the west 
the orders were for the underground to 
lie low, provoking no disturbances, and 
meanwhile to work systematically on 
the dissatisfied elements and to start 
trouble ed when the famine conditions 
could be blamed on the occupation oe 


and the people began sighing for th 
good old Nazi days. In the east the = 


erground was supposed to start opera- 
tions if and when the Russians began 
to paiepint the German population east- 
Wi 
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Newsweek—DeMoreland 


The long trails that led from the beaches of Normandy and the foothills of the Caucasus join up . . . 


Victories All Around 


The Russian assault on Berlin 
and the junction of the Ameri- 
can and Red Armies were the 
two climactic events that shook 
the Reich to its foundations last 
week. At the same time, how- 
ever, other Allied armies were 

‘waging the last phase. of the 
battle of Germany on_ three 


everywhere the once, mighty 
Wehrmacht crumbled under the 
blows. 


Debacle in Italy: The most 
spectacular and the most wel- 
come successes came on the. 
once static Italian front. There 
the German Army, which for al- 
most two years had fought one 
of the most skillful and dogged 
defensive battles of this war, 
finally succumbed. 

The capture of Bologna two 
weeks ago was apparently the 
stroke. that unhinged the divi- 
sions under Col. Gen. Heinrich 
von Vietinghoff, successor to 
Field Marshal Albert Kesselring. 
The Germans lost both the will 
and the capacity to fight. 

The great and ancient cities 
of Northern Italy fell with be- 
wildering rapidity. Verona, the 
key to the Brenner Pass, was 
captured by. the American Fifth 
Army. So was Genoa, where the 
port was found relatively un- 
damaged, though heavily mired. 
Italian partisans rose in Milan 
and Turin and drove out the Germans 
before the Allied troops could race up 
the Po Valley and officially capture the 
cities. The British Eighth Army pushed 
rapidly into Venice—a treasure trove of 
art and one of the few cities in Italy 
the Allies have hardly bombed. 

The Germans reeled back when they 
could. Smashed carts, dead horses and 
oxen, and abandoned ammunition trucks 
littered the roads of the Nazi retreat. One 
American unit captured 50° Germans, 
some drunk, some playing cards, and 
others asleep. German outfits, pulling out 





... at the Elbe River at the town of Torgau 


of bivouacs to retreat, found Allied col- 
umns already rolling down the highways. 

On Monday Gen. Mark W. Clark, com- 
mander of the Fifteenth Army group, of- 
ficially announced that the German 
divisions in Italy “have been torn to 
pieces and can no longer effectively re- 
sist our armies.” The Italian campaign 
as such was over.: 


Revolt in Bavaria: The same disinte- 
gration occurred on the northern borders 
of the once vaunted Nazi National Re- 
doubt. There the French First, Ameri- 


can Seventh, and American 
Third Armies first smashed Ger- 
man resistance and then pushed 
on almost at will through the 
revolt-ridden towns of Bavaria 
and Austria. Prisoners poured in 
at a fantastic rate. On April 28 
alone the Third and Seventh 
Armies passed more than 57,000 
one-time Nazi warriors into their 
prison cages... 

The entire Third Army, which 
had turned south on a broad 
front after reaching the borders 
of Czecho-Slovakia, made phe- 
nomenal progress. One column 
rushed along north of the Dan- 
ube, crossed the Austrian border, 
and headed for Linz and a junc- 
tion with the Russians west of 
Vienna. ) 

Other columns smashed south 
through se hills and magnifi- 
cent pine forests, sweeping u 
from small valleys dotted . 
stone churches and roadside 
crucifixes. 

The American Seventh Army 
made similar progress. As Ba- 
varia flared into revolt on April 
28, opposition to the Seventh 
virtually vanished. 

It took Augsburg and sped 
down the main highway to Mu- 
nich. On April 29 American 
tanks rumbled through the 
bomb-shattered streets past the 
English Garden, past what re- 
mained of the Opera House and 
the Brown House, once Nazi 
party headquarters. 

It was in what was intended 
to be the German northern redoubt—a 
much less defensible region than the 
southern redoubt—that the Allies ran into 
their stiffest resistance. Here, in the east, 
the Russians crossed the Oder River, took 
Stettin, and then fought on to Western 
Pomerania. 

In the western part of this northern 
pocket the British captured Bremen. But 
the biggest attack by the 21st Army Group 
came’ on the Elbe, below Hamburg. 
After a “Montgomery barrage,” the Brit- 
ish forced a crossing and established a 
firm bridgehead. Ahead lay the Baltic coast. 
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"European International . ee , Press 
Hitler, the corporal, was imprisoned in 1924 After his release, the rabble-rouser gained supporters 


International - Black Star 
Made chancellor in 1933, he ruthlessly wiped out opponents, trained fanatic youth, made Mussolini an ally 
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He scared Chamberlain, plunged Germany into war, escaped assassination in bomb blast July 1944, and viewed the rubblein 1945 
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The German Empire started the first great war with a 
commanding position in Central Europe 


The Third Reich already had annexed Czecho-Slovakia and 
Austria when this war began 



































At their peak of territorial expansion, the Kaiser’s armies and 
their allies straddled Europe and Asia 














The crash came in 1918 when the Reich still held great 
stretches of territury outside its own borders - - 


Hitler's empire at its largest included most of Europe, much 
of Russia and part of Africa 
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Newsweek Maps—Schroyer 
atthe time of collapse theempire Hitler built witn sword and 


whip had been slashed to pieces 
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Siegfried, 1945 


The Fiihrer meant to die a Fithrer’s 
death. 

That was the fate Adolf Hitler planned 
for himself—a personal Gétterdémmerung 
as the world he had built crashed about 
him in Berlin. That was the fate he met— 
or at least that was the fate the Nazis 
stage-managed for him. For the manner 
of his death was all too plainly designed 
to lay the foundation for a sort of Sieg- 
fried myth of a hero who perished for 
his people. It will be a hard and danger- 
ous myth for the Allies to combat, par- 
ticularly in a people with the mentality 
of the Germans. 

The great Chancellery, where he is sup- 
posed to have died, was reported mostly 
in ruins. The slick Mercedes seldom drew 
up before the bronze doors to deposit the 
generals and admirals who had planned 
the campaigns that overran Europe. The 
pastoral chalet at Berchtesgaden, where 
the Fiihrer looked over the mountains into 
Austria and organized the degradation of 
whole nations, had been ripped and 
smashed by 6-ton British bombs. 


The Disintegrator: The Fiihrer’s ca- 
reer could only have happened in the 
twentieth century. He was the very em- 
bodiment of the forces of disintegration 
that Oswald Spengler foresaw in “The 
Decline of the West.” Adolf Hitler was 
bound by no rules, no morals, no past. 
He was the living expression of the philos- 
ophy of nihilism carried to its logical ex- 
treme. 


As long as he attempted to exert this 
power only in peace it worked miracu- 
lously well for him. Ordinary men were 
unable to cope with a policy of unmiti- 
gated deception, evil, and violence. But 
when the Fiihrer translated the policy 
into war, he moved into a field where 
violence was customary. Perhaps that was 
why he made practically no mistakes in 
politics but in war committed fatal errors. 

The greatest mistakes popularly as- 
cribed to the Fiihrer are the failure to in- 
vade Britain and the attack on Russia. As 
the war years have rolled by, however, it 
has become increasingly doubtful that his- 
tory will sustain this judgment. The at- 
tack on Britain was, on the whole, an 
operation beyond Germany’s capacity in 
the summer of 1940. Germany lacked the 
landing craft, the naval strength, and the 
necessary air superiority. 

The attack on the Soviet was motivated 
by the consideration that a conflict be- 
tween Russia and Germany was inevitable 
—as indeed it was with Hitler ruling the 
Reich. That meant the only factor to be 
considered was the timing, and the Nazis 


struck when they were at their maximum - 
strength. Furthermore, the attack came - 


within an ace of succeeding. 

Probably Hitler’s greatest error in 
strategy sprang from a failure to com- 
prehend the global nature of the war. In 
the summer of 1942 Rommel stood a few 


miles from Alexandria. The diversion of © 


all possible Axis power would have al- 
most certainly enabled him to overrun 
the Middle East and eventually link up 
with the Japs in the Indian Ocean. Pre- 


Russian soldiers ride tanks through the rubbled streets and shattered buildings of what was once Berlin ... 


occupied with Russia, Hitler missed the 
chance to\put Germany and Japan in a 
position where the United Nations might 
never have beaten them. 


The Fat Clown 


The clown bowed off the stage before 
the tragedy was over. On April 26, the 
Germans officially announced that Reichs- 
marshal Hermann Goring had retired as 
head of the Luftwaffe because of a heart 
ailment and had been replaced by Col. 
Gen. Robert von Griem, his deputy. 
Greim, a thin-faced professional soldier 
had obviously been chosen to preside over 
the last agonies of the German Air Force. 
However, Goring had apparently not been 
in real control for months. The fake jolli- 
ness of the fat man had long ago degen- 


erated into the morbidity of the morphine. 


addict. In the end the nightmares that 
Géring had brought to life for others with 
air warfare probably engulfed the master 
himself. 


The Wicked Elf 


For once the words rang true. Joseph 
Goebbels, Propaganda Minister and Gau- 
Jeiter of Berlin, announced that he would 
die in the capital by the side of his Fiihrer. 
There was little else to do. As the em- 
bodiment of amoral intelligence, Goeb- 
bels knew the game was up. Now the 
propaganda drums were silenced and the 
wicked elf of Nazidom walked to his 
doom as he had all through life, with a 
club-footed perversity. 
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Total Death 


Berlin, the city where the Nazis 
planned total war, died a total death this 
week. Under the leadership of Marshals 
Gregory K. Zhukoff and Ivan S. Koneff, 
the Russians ground the heart of Hitlet’s 
empire into a vast pile of lifeless rubble 
and hoisted the Soviet flag over the 
Reichstag in May Day triumph. 


‘Good Night, Everybody!’ Berlin 
stood up to the Russians and went down 
before them. The fate of the German cap- 
ital was sealed when the Soviets launched 
their offensive across the Oder River and 
the Germans knew it. Reportedly directed 
by both Hitler and Goebbels, the Nazis 
tried to turn Berlin into a Stalingrad. In 
this plan they failed. 

Even while the German home radio 
tried to spur Berlin and the rest of unoc- 
cupied Germany to superhuman efforts 
with the promise of ultimate victory, the 
Nazi short wave tacitly admitted that 
the game was over. On the night of 
April 24, the girl announcer signed off in 
an unusual manner. Instead of playing 
the German national anthem twice or 
ejaculating “Heil Hitler!” as has been 
customary, she said: “Good night, good 
night, everybody!” Then the radio went 
off the air permanently. 


Addresses Known: The next day the 
Russians encircled Berlin. From the 
north, Zhukoff’s troops swung west of the 
city bypassing Potsdam, the shrine of 
Prussian militarism and the place Fred- 


erick the Great chose to be buried. From 
the south, Koneff sent a spearhead to 
join them northwest of that famous Berlin 
suburb. Simultaneously, the soldiers of 
both commanders hammered Berlin from 
all directions. - 

The Germans were tough, but the Rus- 
sians were tougher. Probably never be- 
fore had a city been attacked and de- 
fended with such ferocity. In most of 
the streets the Germans had erected bar- 
ricade behind barricade from the masonry 
of shattered buildings and overturned 
streetcars. Russian engineers, riding on 
tanks and armored cars, breached them 
one by one. Factories, apartment houses, 
and office buildings had been turned into 
strongpoints. Nazi tanks and artillery 
fired from concealed positions inside cel- 
lars and houses. “Each stone -of the city, 
each meter of street is against us,” wrote 
a Russian correspondent. “We have to 
take them with our blood.” 

In the “jungle of stone,” as the Rus- 
sians called Berlin, “everyone able to 
hold a gun, shovel, ax, or crowbar” 
fought. Under the cover of immense ar- 
tillery and rocket barrages and smoke 
screens, the Reds edged forward over 
heavily mined streets. By Russian ac- 
counts, many infantrymen carried in their 
pockets address slips of Germans who 
had wronged them or their kin, artillery- 
men asked their observation posts for 
bearings on the houses of prominent 
Nazis. 

But the going was costly. The German 
defenders—perhaps as many as 500,000— 
proved extremely tricky. They fought Cas- 
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- ys. where Adolf Hitler met his death while directing his last battle against the invincible Russians 


sino-style from the rubble of Berlin. They 
also gave battle from the roofs and upper 
stories of houses, frequently holding hos- 
tages in their positions. By subway, Ger- 
man detachments sped beyond the for- 
ward lines, carrying light artillery with 
them, and suddenly appeared in the rear 
of the Russians. Red patrols burrowed 
into the subway tubes and sealed the 
Nazis off with demolitions, leaving them 
to die deep underground. 

The desperation of their defense paid 
the Germans small dividends. Explodi 
shells burst water and gas pipes, ual 
telephone lines festooned the ruins in the 
streets. Driven from shelter to shelter, 
the civilians, in an agony of despair, 
looted the food stocks of their neighbors. 
Fires caused by the incessant explosions 
raised a continuous pall of smoke over 
the destroyed city. 


The Flag Goes Up: The Reds took 
district after district of Berlin, seizing the 
Tempelhof airdrome—formerly Europe’s 
finest airbase—late last week. Mile by 
mile one of the world’s largest cities came 
under the hammer and sickle banner. By 
April 28 the Germans were penned up 
in 25 square miles. This area, about one- 
thirteenth that of Berlin, centered around 
the Tiergarten and Unter den Linden. 
Two days later Russian troops crashed 
into the heart of the city. Against falter- 
ing resistanée they fought their way onto 
Unter den Linden. On May Day the ham- 
mer and sickle had been raised over the 
Reichstag, the Interior Ministry, and the 
city hall. 
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Ametican soldiers (left) extend the hand of friendship to Russians at Torgau 


Junction on the Elbe 

In bright sunlight on the banks of the 
Elbe River, a Russian army which for 
more than twe years had been fighting 


its way back from. the Volga and an 


American division which first entered 
combat this year brought the eastern and 
western armies together last week. As 
befitted the event, it was announced si- 
multaneously with pomp and ceremony 
by the chiefs of state of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia. 


The River Jordan: The week preced- 
ing the juncture had been a nervous one 
for the approaching armies. It was far 
worse for the Germans caught between 
the two forces. Chilled to their souls at 
the thought of falling captive to the Reds, 
the Germans streamed toward the Ameri- 
cans in the hope of being saved. By the> 
thousands enemy soldiers, civilians, and 
liberated slave laborers and Allied prison- 
ers jammed the roads leading to the 
Mulde. 

That river assumed the proportions of 
a Jordan. The Americans allowed only 
uniformed soldiers to cross over into the 
promised land. Small American patrols, 
acting as military policemen, penetrated 
no man’s land to warn German units to 
throw down their arms before arriving at 
the river. Sometimes they ran into a fight; 
more often, the enemy soldiers greeted 
them with great joy. 

In great bunches civilians encamped 





Signal Corps from Associated Press 


east of the Mulde and hoped for a magi- 
cal reprieve from the Russians. They 
wept, pleaded, and _ offered _ bribes. 
Volksstiirmers, who had hastily shed 
their armbands to revert to civilians, 
promptly put them on again in a success- 
ful bid for military and subsequent pris- 
oner-of-war status. ; ; 

The Eyes of Texas: The first meetings 
of the armies took place on the afternoon 
of April 25. Two 69th Division patrols, or- 
dered by radio not to venture farther than 
six miles east of the Mulde, later reported 
that they had never received the message. 
The first, a 28-man patrol led by Lt. Al- 
bert Kotzebue of Houston, Texas, went on 
to the Elbe near the town of Riesa and 
there met infantrymen of the Russian 
175th Regiment and horse-mounted Cos- 
sacks at 1:30 o'clock in the afternoon. The 
second American patrol made contact 
with the Reds in the same vicinity about 
two hours later. 

At 4:40 p.m. that day, on a ruined 
bridge at Torgau, Second Lt. William 
Robertson. of Los Angeles shook hands 
with Pvt. Nicolai Ivanovitch Andreyeff 
of the Russian 58th Guards Division in 
the meeting that the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia decided to make of- 
ficial. The next day Maj. Gen. Emil Rein- 
hardt of the 69th Division and Maj. 
Gen. Clarence R. Huebner, commander of 
the Fifth Corps, met their Russian coun- 
terparts amid wild fraternization between 
GI Joes and Uncle Joe Joes. 


When Ivan Meets Joe. 
The Bottled Goods Flow 


Al Newman, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent, was on hand to add his own 
personal welcome to the Red Army when 
it met with the Americans. He sends this 
Newman’'s-eye-view of the festivities. 


Abruptly at the beginning of the week 
the United States First Army let its guns 
cool and the resulting quiet after eleven 
roaring months was ear-splitting. Dough- 
boys rode horses, played ball, and basked 
under the fruit blossoms in the April sun. 

Division and corps headquarters, how- 
ever, hummed with excitement. Observ- 
ers’ powerful telescopes reported fires 
and shell bursts in the low hills east of 
the Mulde. Radios picked up fragments 
of conversation -in a strange tongue. 
Green flares were issued to all battalions, 
as this was agreed on as the recogni- 
tion signal, and all eyes strained for 
white-banded tanks, another prearranged 


sign. 


The Gaudiest Snafu: The Russians 
were coming and every imaginable pre- 
caution was taken to make the linkup of 


these powerful fighting forces a peaceful 
one. Consequently, all but a small bridge 


of guarding patrols were withdrawn west 
of the Mulde and artillery fire ceased. 
Then the gaudiest snafu in army history 
happened. 

It began Monday, April 28, when the 
69th Division reported. sighting a tank 
with a white band. The patrol sent out 
discovered the Russian tank to. be a 
mound of earth with a rope lying across 
it. The next day the Second Division re- 
ported a two-way radio communication 
with the elusive Russians. 

On Wednesday, patrols were author- 
ized to a depth 6 miles east of the Mulde, 
but no farther. At noon I accompanied 
a reconnaissance force of the 23rd Regi- 
ment as far as Leisnig. Despite positive 
reports that the Russians were at Leisnig, 
we found none. 

After 5 in the afternoon, the 69th re- 
ported physical contact with the Rus- 
sians somewhere between the town of 
Wurzen and the Elbe River. The patrol 
was supposedly still out at this extreme- 
ly indefinite point, so there was nothing 
for a task force of correspondents com- 
posed of G. K. Hodenfield of Stars and 


Stripes, Russell Hill of The New York . 


Herald Tribune, and myself to do but 
take off into enemy country east of the 
Mulde and find it. 

About 15 miles ahead of our lines in 
thick wood we came over a rise in the 


road and saw nine enemy soldiers a ae | 
ic 


toward us 200 yards away. They 
from bikes and took to cover. 
We could not turn around, so we went 
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on into them and when we stopped they 
came out with their hands up. It was a 
mighty sweet feeling. Hodenfield, who 
as an Army lieutenant is empowered to ac- 
cept surrender; disarmed them. We were 
out of the mess and continued on the 
main road. 


Contact: Before the battalion com- 
mand post in Wurzen a German body 
lay twitching in the twilight. It was an 
ugly corpse, because it had no face. The 
patrol had returned with four Russians 
and, seeing them appear to be on evi- 
dently the friendliest terms with the 
Americans, this German prisoner had 
wrested a rifle from a careless GI, tucked 
the muzzle under his own chin, and 
pulled the trigger. 

The regimental colonel would not let 
six members of the press be present to 
see our Allies. Presumably, he was scared 
stiff over the diplomatic possibilities of 
the situation, and even more frightened 
because not one patrol but two had 
flagrantly violated orders by far exceed- 
ing the 6-mile limit. 


GI Ivan: What happened turned out 
to be far better than any careful plan, be- 
cause GI Joe met GI Ivan and they 
adored each other. Among the four Rus- 
sians we were finally allowed to inter- 
view that midnight at 69th Division head- 
quarters was a private first class. He had 
been wounded but was still in fine spirits. 
While his officers were making high- 
flown statements about brothers in arms, 
Nicolai Andreyeff gave me some good 
Russian GI talk. He thought the Red 
Army was a hell of a fine army. “The 
Germans send out five tanks to chase 

“down one Russky soldier,” he said. I asked 
him what he thought of the Germans. 
“They are uncultured people,” Nicolai 
declared. This, in Russian, is worse than 
calling them bastards. 

Captured Wehrmacht cognac over- 
flowed into the small hours. I wondered 
at the time how the Russians stoood up 
to it so well, but in the light of later events 
I realize the cognac must have tasted like 
soda pop to them. There were innumer- 
able toasts to Stalin and the late President 
Roosevelt and both armies and both coun- 
tries, and down with the Nazis and to 
hell with Hitler and the whole Kraut 
hierarchy, one’by one. , 

e next morning a strong force of cor- 
respondents knifed its way through the 
panicky shreds of the Wehrmacht to the 
Elbe at Torgau, a turreted old city with a 
population of 18,000, the scene of Fred- 
erick the Great’s victory over the Aus- 
trians. Torgau, though undamaged, was 
almost completely deserted because every 
German who could walk, fly, run, or crawl 
had got out of there toward our lines on 
the Mulde.. We passed a disapproving 
bronze statue of Frederick and met our 
first real, live, roaming Russians in the 


city square. As we were kissed and back- 
slapped, a Russian Airacobra stunted 
nuttily overhead. One Russian soldier 
pointed a tommygun at the sky and let 
go a joyous burst of fire. It was quite 
a moment. ‘ 


Fraternizing, Plain and Fancy: We 
were escorted to the river bank like visit- 
ing commissars. There some plain and 
fancy fraternizing took place. GI drivers 
got together with the Russkys, and, as I 
had long predicted, immediately started 
photographing each other and swapping 
souvenirs and insignia. 

These keen, rugged, tired, dirty men 
in brown uniforms are not as tall as the 
Yanks, but they are broader, plenty 
tough-looking, and plenty smart. They 
fire automatic rifles in sheer exhilaration 
and it seems always the bullets are flying 
somewhere around the Russian camp. 
Their equipment, except the automatic 
weapons, does not look as good as ours 
—less motorization and older artillery. 
There was not a helmet in evidence in 
the whole camp. ; 

We were token across the 100-yard- 
wide Elbe in racing shells. We did the 
rowing, but in each one a Volga-boatman 
character insisted on standing up in the 
stern and steering picturesquely but in- 
effectually with a long oar. 

We walked a quarter-mile through 
tall grass on the river bank to a Russian 
battalion command post. Sentries saluted 
smartly as we passed the outposts, and 





, 


officers appeared from all over to add 
themselves to the triumphal parade. In- 


‘side the building there began another 


long series of toasts and speeches by both 
sides, understood by practically nobody. 

Unfortunately, the toasts were drunk 
no* in cognac but in red and white vodka 
in brimming tumblers, bottoms up. From 
there on events of the day grew rather 
vague. Maj. Gen. Emil F. Reinhardt of 
the 69th arrived ir? mid-afternoon in a 
shell, on the bow of which some refugee 
had placed a baby carriage for trans- 
port across the river. His opposite Russian 
number appeared suddenly with a staff. 

Once again the same process began 
and late in the afternoon Yanks stag- 
gered down to the river bank. The day 
wound up with one drunken Russian 
chasing another, yelling and firing a tom- 
mygun. The victim escaped over the hill 
along with two American Signal Corps 
officers who showetl an amazing foot for 
the impost of vodka. 

By Friday when the corps commanders 
met there were casualties snoring all 
over the place and one interpreter tossed 
his cookies in the middle of a particularly 
impressive speech and then passed out 
cold. After this dramatic bit of punctu- 
ation, he was dragged off and stacked up 
with other corpses, but intelligible con- 
versation ceased though members of both 
armies continued to shout merrily at . 
each other. Thus in drink and song at 
Torgau ended long roads from Stalingrad 
and Normandy. 


East meets west and drinks (woman is Ann Stringer, American war correspondent) 
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THE CAMPAIGN THAT BROKE GERMANY 


Classic by Ike 


The Russians claim with truth it was 
the Red Army which beat the bulk of 
the Wehrmacht. But the great victory 
that brought down the Reich was the 
campaign of the Western Allies that 
opened in March with the crossings of 
the Rhine. The credit for the strategy of 
this campaign belongs to General of the 
Army Eisenhower.*In winning iit, he 
achieved: a victory in the classic style. 
With minimum casualties he attacked 
and destroyed the brain of the opposing 
army—its command and communications. 
The result was the disintegration of the 
German Army in the west. 


DRIVE FOR 
THE PORTS 


MARCH-APRIL 


Eisenhower had an enticing opportu- 
nity to fumble when the First Army’s 
Ninth Armored Division seized the Lu- 
dendorff Bridge over the Rhine at Rema- 
gen. He could have poured troops into 
this providential bridgehead and imme- 
diately attacked the Ruhr from the south. 
Instead, he sent five divisions across and 
patiently waited to develop the full force 
of the offensive. ; 


Paralyzing the Brain: Field Marshal 
Sir Bernard i. Montgomery had the job 
of making the main crossings north of the 
Ruhr, and these could not be effected. un- 
til masses of matériel, including naval 
landing craft, moved into position. On 


the night of March 23-24 everything was 
prepared and Montgomery opened the 
main show, storming the Rhine with three 
armies and extremely low casualties. The 
next morning, airborne landings employed - 
in a new way helped consolidate the 
bridgeheads. Instead of securing the 
bridgeheads themselves as in the airborne 
operations last fall in Holland the 
skytroops deployed beyond the Rhine 
in order to break up German counter- 
attacks. 

Thereafter, events moved with dazzling 
swiftness. Simultaneously, armored divi- 
sions swung out of the American Ninth 
and First Army bridgeheads and encir- 
cled the Ruhr in an exhibition of blitz- 
krieg at its best. Inside the trap were 
snared one German army group and part 
of another—21 divisions and thous of 
service troops, approximately three times 
the force the Allies anticipated. Further- 
more, they surrendered in hordes rather 
than stand and fight it out. 


Hacking the Body: Thereafter, the 
Nazis never succeeded in forming a co- 
hesive defense in the west. Far ahead of 
schedule, the American Ninth and First 
Armies slashed through to the Elbe River 
and there waited for the Russians to ar- 
rive. Marshal Montgomery sent the Ca- 
nadian First Army up into Holland and 
successfully trapped the German 25th 
Army. His British Second slammed 
northeast to besiege the German ports of 
Emden, Bremen, and Hamburg, which 
would have been needed to supply the 
offensive if it had moved as slowly as 


scheduled. 

Below the northern sector of the front, 
Gen. George S. Patton Jr.’s Third Army 
split Germany. in two by racing to 
Czecho-Slovakia. As he came within 
striking distance of Dresden, he entered 
the area assigned to the Soviets, 

With the brilliant improvisation that 
had marked his conception and execution 
of the entire campaign, Eisenhower next 
turned the powerful Third Army south- 
ward to work with the American Sev- 
enth and French First, who were slugging 
it out with the Nazis in the approaches 
to the National Redoubt. This stroke paid 
off handsomely. The redoubt and the 
citadels of Nazism suddenly crumbled. 

Wherever the k epee forces went, they 
ee discovered that the air forces had usually 
\ aw been there before them with tactical and 


DRIVE TO 
THE ELBE 
Taxasiae 


APRIL 12-15 


WHEEL TO 
THE SOUTH 


HE 
CROSSINGS 
& 
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DRIVE ON strategical bombers. Great areas of the 
THE REDOUBT| cities the doughfeet assaulted had been 
APRIL IN battered to the ground long before by the 
strategic bombers that winged their way 
from Britain and Italy. Whenever the ' 
weather permitted, tactical bombers soft- 
ened up German strongpoints. In another 
way too-the airmen kept the armies roll- 
ing. Fleets of transports brought millions 
of tons of supplies to the fronts. It all rep- 
resented the greatest coordination of air 


The seven phases of the Eisenhower strategy that engulfed Western Germany and. ground assault eves seen. 





ROCKETS ... the “new” weapon 700 years old! 


The flier in the rocket plane 

bores in on the Japanese 

carrier through a screaming 
sheet of Hell from every gun that can 
be turned against him. He presses a 
button. Without recoil, with only a 
swooshing whistle, a salvo of high 
velocity, assault rockets lance off to- 
ward the target. They strike with the 
pulverizing punch of five-inch shells, 
setting up purple mushrooms of 
smoke, flame and debris. The Navy 
can send its guns aloft today! 


PONTIAC PRODUCTION 
FOR WAR INCLUDES. 


Oerlikon 20. 
Andi- Aircraft Cannon 


T sie 


Aircraft To: mm. 
for the Navy Automatic Field Guns 


Yes, hundreds of miles from its bases 
—afloat or ashore—the Navy is seek- 
ing out the enemy with shattering 
new aerial firepower, thanks to the 
development of a weapon first used 
by the Chinese in 1232... the assault 
rocket now in production by Pontiac. 


“The soul of artillery without the 
body,” is a description by authorities 
of the hodern version of this historic 
weapon. Pontiac’s assignment to pro- 
duce it in large numbers came as an 


eagerly accepted challenge . . . its 
importance underscored by rocket- 
caused destruction from embattled 
Europe to the South Pacific. 


In producing these “Broadsides from 
the Blue,” for the United States Navy, 
Pontiac strives to build with integrity 
and a faithfulness worthy of the men 
who use them. This has been our 
continuing purpose in one of the 
most varied war programs in all in- 
dustry. 


Bvery Sunday Afternoon . , . GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION... GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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THE EUROPE THAT IS LEFT 


Associated Press 


Italians in Milan revile the battered bodies of Mussolini and his mistress 


Hunger and Hate 
As the Nazis were passing from the scene 


they left a Europe economically and po-. 
litically wrecked. Their own country was ° 


smashed almost beyond repair. Hunger 
stalked even the liberated nations, while 
in Holland bombers had to be used to 
drop food to avoid imminerit starvation 
on a mass scale. The new violence in 
Italian politics was symbolized in the 
degrading scenes: that were enacted in 
Milan after Mussolini’s execution. And as 
a parting gesture the Nazis sent Marshal 


Pétain back to France, by his presence 


to divide further that already divided 
country. 

‘ e hl. ° > 
Mussolini Died Badly 

Five thousand screaming men and 
women of newly liberated Milan last 
week mobbed eighteen disheveled corpses 
strewn in the muddy town square—kicked 
and trampled them, spit at them, cursed 
them. All the dead were hated Fascists, 
but one was the greatest and most hated 
of all. In the filth, with a shattered skull, 
lay Benito Mussolini. 

Since his rescue by German para- 
troo in September 1948, Mussolini 
had led a wraith-like existence in North- 
ern Italy as 2 Nazi pu ruler without 
power. When the We 
Italian Partisans ran down the Duce near 


acht collapsed, © 


; oauna done 
Later the bodies swing feet. first 


Lake Como and captured him and the 
latest of a long line of mistresses, a young 
brunette named Clara Petacci. ~ 

A Partisan leader who called himself 
“Eduardo” sent a squad for Mussolini. 
“Eduardo” «described what happened on 
the afternoon of April 28 to James E. 
Roper of the United Press: i 

“When he saw the Italian officers com- 


ing toward him, he thought they had 
come to free him and he threw his arms 
happily around the woman. When he was 
told he would be tried he was shocked. 
But' our men under an officer gave them 
both a trial and condemned them to 
death . . . Mussolini and Petacci were 
shot together at the cottage. When the 
soldiers were about to shoot, Mussolini 
cried, ‘No! No!’ Those were his last 
words . . . Mussolini died badly.” 


- Duce in the Discard: The bodies were 
all dumped into a closed furniture van for 
a slow 25-mile haul through pouring rain 
to Milan, where the Duce once edited a 
Socialist newspaper. At the Piazza Loreto 
—recently renamed Piazza Quindici Mar- 


tiri in honor of fifteen patriot “martyrs” . 


executed there by Fascists—the corpses 

were unceremoniously unloaded. 
Mussolini, clad in a Fascist militiaman’s 

uniform—muddy black boots, gray-green 


- battle jacket, and gray riding trousers 


with a long red and stripe—was 
stretched out at one side. His bald head 
rested on the breast of the mistress he had 
met at a beach in 1989 and tried to make 
into a movie. star. Clara, who had lived 
in a luxurious villa the dictator built her 
outside Rome, lay with dark curls falling 


over her forehead and blood staining ~ 


her lace-ruffled white blouse. Nearby 
ene the bodies of other Fascists, in- 
ding Alessandro Pavolini, former Fas- 
cist Party Secretary, Paolo Zerbini, former 
Interior Minister, Fernando Mezzasoma, 
Propaganda Minister, Francesco Barracu, 
Cabinet Vice Ch4irman, and Geoffredo 
Coppola, Fascist dean of the University 
of Bologna. 
sped through Milan, Fifty Partisan guards 
ough Milan. Fifty Partisan s 
fired into the air to hold off the huge 
crowds that gathered. But the peculiar 
violence that the <n, ala corpses seems 
to bring out in Italian crowds aroused 
the mob. They shoved and yelled in an at- 
tempt to attack the bodies. One youth 
got Euough a kick at the Duce’s jaw and 


the once-famous chin caved in. 


* Next the mob tied wire around the © 


ankles’ of the Duce and his mistress, 
hoisted them head down from the roof of 
a nearby gasoline station, pulled off 
Clara’s skirt, and reduced what remained 
of Mussolini’s face to an unrecognizable 
pulp. Finally, the bodies were hauled 
down and carted off to the city morgue. 
There they were laid on tilted metal slabs, 
facing the still derisive crowd. And thus 
ended the last shameful rites of the man 
who would be Caesar. 


Pétain: France’s Problem 


An old, old man named Henri Philippe 
Pétain stepped out of his smart b 
Cadillac limousine at the French-Swiss 
‘border last week, squared his shrunken 
shoulders under their unaccustomed oi- 
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“GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST SEAPORTS 
FACE BRIGHT ORIENTAL TRADE FUTURE 


North i ation Indies. And, Great Northern’s 
Great em Links N dependable service will be an im- 


With Principal Western Harbors portant link in the nationwide 
Peace in the Pacific will herald “py putin OF Sese £0008. ding 
resumption of commerce between position in America’s trade with 
the United States and the Orient the Orient through Pacific North- 
—an era of bright promise for the ‘ west port cities is one of the many 





seaport cities of the Pacific North- things which will continue to make — ' ae ee 
: ‘ -go h P 

west. Great Northern great. the Colenbig easels rach, P rand vi - 
Much of American-made mer- | 

chandise destined for Asia: will be 


transported to embarkation points 
served by Great Northern. This 
railway links the nation with 
Puget Sound ports of Seattle, 
Tacoma, Everett and Bellingham 
in Washington, and Vancouver in 
British Columbia. Great Northern 
stretches southward to Portland, 
Oregon; Vancouver, Washington, 
and connects with San Francisco, 
Los Angeles-and other California 
ports. 

Into these deep water ports also 
will come vast cargoes of the prod- 
ucts of Russia, China, the Philip- 


pines, Australia, New Zealand, Sonttie’s extensive doch facilities are i — 
ia, served reat Northern. 
India, Burma, and the East) Puget Sound region, Seattle is the ay 8 inte sat Norther Queen we the 
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A famous lumber center, Tacoma also Everett is. noes obs the yy pa ports Great Northern serves ‘Vaneouters Can- 
ranks as a major seaport. on Puget So ada’s gateway to the Orient. | 
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vilian clothes, smiled wanly under his 
clipped white mustache, and stepped for- 
ward stiffly, hand outstretched, to greet 
his onetime friend, Lt. Gen. Joseph Pierre 
Koenig, Military Governor of Paris. The 
Marshal of France had come home from 
Germany at last. 

Koenig ignored the hand which had 
once gripped that of Adolf Hitler in 
friendship. A*detachment of Gardes Ré- 
publicaines, lined up at attention before 
the little border station of Les Verriéres- 
sous-Jougne, held their rifles with muz- 
zles pointing toward the ground, uni- 
versal symbol of military disgrace. 

Such was the return of the legendary 
hero of Verdun, survivor of 107 French 
governments and founder of one of his 
own, now come to face trial for treason 
before a court responsible to Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle, his onetime worshipper and 
later his bitterly ridiculed enemy. 

Perhaps the 89-year-old relic turned a 
trifle paler at the frigid reception, but 
his smile remained fixed as he and his 
middle-aged, unsmiling wife entered an 
official car to take them to the Paris train. 
Unobtrusively, a soldier took over the 
Cadillac which had carried its cold-faced 
owner from Paris to Vichy, from Vichy to 
imprisonment in Germany, and_ back 
through Switzerland. Then he slipped 
behind the wheel and drove away to de- 
liver the requisitioned car to his superiors. 


In Paris, Pétain and his wife (her nose- 
gay of spring flowers was a bit bedraggled 
by this time) were escorted to the 101- 
year-old Montrouge prison by 50 auto- 
mobiles filled with gendarmes and sol- 
diers: His tiny quarters had shiny new 
steel bars across its windows. Furnish- 
ings included two leather armchairs, a 
table, two wooden beds covered with 
wool mattresses, and a tiny mirror. Look- 
ing with distaste at the bare white walls, 
Pétain broke silence to make his only re- 


quest. He asked for a photograph of de’ 


Gaulle to use as a pin-up. 
Significance-———— 


The trial in absentia of Pétain on 
charges of treason and dealing with the 
Germans had been originally set for May 
17. It was certain to be postponed until 
June or July. For Pétain in the flesh was 
at the least a great embarrassment to the 
de Gaulle government and at the most a 
positive danger. The old man’s return 
opened afresh all the wounds that the 
government had been trying to heal, all 
the tragic division of the country into 
Vichyites and the resistance movement. 
Already, resistance papers called for the 
Marshal’s execution (although the prose- 
cutor said he would not ask for the su- 
preme penalty because of Pétain’s age) 
while rightists, unofficially at least, de- 
fended him. 


Furthermore, the Marshal’s return co- 
incided with the municipal elections held 
this week end. It may have had some ef- 
fect on the heavy swing to the left, par- 
ticularly the Communists, that developed 
in the large cities at least. If the election 
victories were sweeping enough they 
might encourage the leftists to make the 
return of Pétain the springboard for at- 
tacks on the de Gaulle government and 
its moderate policy. 

In any event, the trial threatened to 
take on that explosive quality that has 
characterized previous French political 
trials. The Dreyfus case that divided 
France in the 1890s underlined the con- 
fusion the trial of Pétain might cause. 
Furthermore, the old man could upset a 
lot of apple carts. He could, for example, 
ask Fleet Admiral Leahy, now Presiden- 
tial Chief of Staff and formerly American 
Ambassador to Vichy, to testify on his 
behalf. He could bring up the treaty he 
tried to negotiate with Prime Minister 
Churchill. 

Joseph _S. Evans Jr., NEWSWEEK’s 
chief European correspondent, cabled 
that a way out was being considered: 
“There is a movement on foot among 
some government officials to have the 
Marshal declared senile and therefore not 
responsible for his actions of the last ten 
years, so that he may be committed to 
an institution.” 





Existence of a secret agreement or 
“treaty” between Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain and Prime Minister Churchill has 
been rumored, and sensational dis- 
closures have been expected at Pétain’s 
trial. Here is the true story of the Mar- 
shal’s sole attempt to conclude such an 
agreement. Owing to British uncer- 
tainty concerning both his motives and 
ability to fulfill it, it never went beyond 
the negotiations stage. 


In October 1940, shortly after the 


from Dakar (Sept. 25, 1940), a French 
scientist, Prof. Louis Rougier, arrived 
in Lisbon and informed the British he 
bore urgent proposals for Churchill 
from Pétain. His credentials proving au- 
thentic, he was sent to London in a 
British plane. 

He carried no other documents. But 
weeks of conversations with officials of 
the Foreign Office, War Office, and Ad- 


put in writing, outlining his interpreta- 
tions of the British and Vichy view- 
points and the measures they might 
concert. 

The gist: 
| Tue BritisH: They were determined 





Gaullist-British forces were repulsed - 


miralty developed proposals which he. 


& a 


The Truth About the Anglo-Vichy Deal: It Didn’t Work 


to go on with the war and felt capable of 
winning it, but their cause would be 
greatly aided if the French Empire over- 
seas came back, in. Though one British 
war aim was the reestablishment of 
French sovereign independence, this 
might no longer hold if Vichy gave 
the Germans naval and air bases in 
unoccupied metropolitan France or 
overseas. 


Vicny Viewpoint: The French would 
approve a rising of the overseas empire 
against the Germans even though Mar- 
-shal Pétain could not lead it, the main- 
tenance of unoccupied France against 
German encroachment requiring him to 
remain in Vichy. But, if the Germans 
violated their promise and occupied all 
France, he would order full resistance, 
from which transfer of the French Fleet 
to British bases could be inferred. 


ConcERTED Measures: The British 
would supply overseas France on con- 
dition that it rise. London and Vichy 
would set up military and_ political 
liaison. The British would gradually lift 
the blockade on trade between French 
North and West Africa and Continental 
France. 

The memorandum, corrected at cer- 
tain points by British officials, was sub- 


mitted to Churchill, who recorded no 
objections. Rougier left London for 
North Africa, where he submitted it to 
Gen. .Maxime Weygand, Vichy General 
Delegate for North Africa. Weygand 
was noncommittal and Rougier carried 
it to Pétain at Vichy. 


The Marshal Is Unprepared: Early 
in 1941, the British recefved a letter 
from Pétain. France would sign no peace 
with Germany as long as Britain re- 
mained at war, would refuse the Ger- 
mans use of the fleet and of air and 
naval bases in metropolitan France, and 
would resist German occupation or use 
of French possessions overseas. But the 
Marshal was unprepared, either openly 
or secretly, to: order North Africa and 
Syria to rise. 

Uncertain whether Pétain’s main in- 
terest was Germany’s defeat or dissolu- 
tion of British-Gaullist ties which threat- 
ened Vichy’s control of France overseas, 
the British made no reply. Rougier came 
to the United States, worked awhile 
with the Vichy Ambassador, Gaston 
Henry-Haye, then joined the staff of 
the New York French émigré news- 
paper, Pour la Victoire. He will shortly 
publish his memoirs and supporting 
documents in a book. 
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ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT factors in 

the Government’s rubber program is the 

production of GR-S type synthetic rubber. 

The basic chemical in this rubber is Buta- 
diene, which can be made from alcohol or hydrocarbon 
materials. 

The Government’s original plan provided that about one 
third of the required Butadiene would be made by CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION’S alcohol process. 

In 1943, their first year of operation, however, the plants 
using this process produced over 75 per cent of all Butadiene 
made for GR-S type synthetic rubber. 

In 1944, the second year, these plants produced about 64 
per cent of all Butadiene necessary for military and essential 
civilian rubber. This was true despite the fact that good prog- 
ress had been made im the production of Butadiene by other 
processes. 


THE RECORD 


The first tank-car load of Butadiene was shipped from the 
Government’s Carbide-built, Carbide-operated plant at Insti- 
tute, West Virginia a little over two years ago. 

This was just five months after the famous Baruch Com- 
mittee Report pointed out this nation’s desperate need for 
rubber—and approved Carbide’s butadiene alcohol process, 
originally selected by Rubber Reserve Company, as one of 
the solutions, 

In ita first year the Institute plant, with a rated capacity of 


SEPTEMBER 10,1942 


“Of all the critical and strategic materials, rubber 
is the one which presents the greatest threat to the 
safety of our nation, and to the Allied Cause... 
We find the situation to be so dangerous that un- 
less corrective measures are taken immediately the 
country will face both a military and a civilian 
collapse.” 
—Report of the Rubber Survey Committee 
(Baruch Committee). ‘ 


\ 


80,000 tons per year, produced enough Butadiene for more 
than 90,000 long tons of synthetic rubber. 

Two more great plants using Carbide’s alcohol process— 
and built from the blueprints of the Institute plant—are in 
full production. One of these, with an annual rated capacity 
of 80,000 tons of Butadiene is located at Kobuta, Pennsyl- 
vania and is operated for the Government by another impor- 
tant chemical company. 

The second, with a rated capacity of 60,000 tons a year, is 
operated for the Government by Carbide at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky—making the total rated capacity of the two huge plants 
now operated by Carbide 140,000 tons a year. 

In 1944, the production of Butadiene from the three plants 
using the alcohol process totaled 361,000 tons—representing 
operation at over 164 per cent of rated capacity. An even 
higher rate is expected in 1945. 

* e ae * * 

Before Pearl Harbor, the United States was a “have not” 
nation with respect to rubber. Now, thanks to American 
research, engineering and production skill, our country can 
take its place as a dominant factor among 
the great rubber producing nations of the 
world. 


Vv 


Business men, technicians, teachers, and others are invited to send for 
the book F-5, ‘Butadiene and Styrene for Buna S Synthetic Rubber 
from Grain Alcohol,” which explains what these plants do, and what 
their place is in the Government’s rubber program. 


AUGUST 31, 1944 


“Undoubtedly the outstanding achievement of your company has been the devel. - 
opment of your process for the production of Butadiene from alcohol. With a 
rather meager background of experimental work, your engineers were able to de- 
sign and construct commercial units for the production of Butadiene. In an 
exceedingly short time, the operation of this equipment at capacities up to 200 
per cent of rating has been largely responsible for our present safe situation with 
respect to rubber supplies . 


" _Letter from Rubber Director Bradley Dewey to 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


The material herein has been reviewed and passed by the Rubber Reserve Company, the Defense Plant Corporation, and the War Department. 
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How Hard a Road? 


The swift approach of the end in Eu- 
rope left the Allies with half a global con- 
flict still on their hands in the Pacific. 
The. European half of the war has taken 
longer to conclude than was originally 
estimated. As a result of this miscalcula- 
tion, however, heavy forces were diverted 
to the Pacific theater and the Far Eastern 
war is moré advanced than anyone 
thought possible. The Japanese Navy has 


Your correspondent happened to be 
a witness of the first and most skillful 
of all*uses of the German flying bombs 
five full months before the publicized 
raids on England, when the Germans 
lauriched them from bombers near An- 
zio in Italy and controlled them by ra- 
dio for precision attacks on our ship- 
ping there with spectacular success in 


some cases. These bombs are really 


lanes with wings, tail, fins, and a war- 
ead of explosive in the nose apparent- 
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Acme 


S/sgt. H. E. Erwin, shown receiving Congressional Medal for pitching burning 
bomb from B-29 over Tokyo, knows the Pacific war isn’t over 


been so badly crippled as to make it a 
factor that no longer weighs heavily in 
Allied plans. The Jap air force is rapidly 
being destroyed. And the home islands 
of the enemy have been seared from end 
to end by the B-29s. The end may not 
be in sight yet—but it is just over the 
wide Pacific horizon. 


Japs in Flying Caskets 
Go V-Bombs One Better 


From Okinawa, John Lardner, NEws- 
WEEK war correspondent, reports on the 
latest Jap method of committing suicide. 


It is a long way from Anzio to Oki- 
nawa, but it can now be reported that 
the cycle of Japanese imitations of Ger- 
man military ingenuity has been com- 
pleted with the use by the Japs against 
our troops and ships in the Okinawa area 
of the rocket bomb, greatly resembling 
the German buzz bomb with one typical- 
ly Jap “improvement”—their bomb is a 
suicide bomb. It has a tenant. He rides 
in the little cockpit and when he hits 
something he blows up with the bomb. 


ly alike in design whether in Italy, Eng- 
land, Okinawa, or elsewhere, and _ the 
system of use and contro! is merely a 
variation of the basic theme. 

The Jap use of suicide pilot according 
to Kamikaze ritual is, of course, the wild- 
est variation to date. American forces 
have officially designated this bomb as 
“baka,” baka being Japanese for foolish, 
silly, or stupid, and there are several 
other less formal nicknames such as 
Booby Wagon, Loony Joe, and High- 
pockets. 

Like the German bomb in that it is 
launched by rocket propulsion from the 
underside fuselage of the mother plane, 
the Japanese bomb leaves a brown, smoky 
wake as it flies at high speed. It has a 
wing span of about 16 feet, a length of 
more than 19 feet and a tail spread 
of about 8 feet. The fuselage is made 
of light metal and plywood and the 
nose can carry a pretty stiff load of 
explosive. 

There has been. no indication yet at 
Okinawa, the busiest field for suicide de- 
vices yet seen in this war, of how much 
use the Japs plan to make of Loony Joe 


. 


and very little way of telling what its 
effectiveness can be. One soldier of the 
Seventh Infantry Division said: “When 
it comes to funerals, I like the old way 
better, where a guy had his casket pulled 
by horses.” 


Okinawa: Slow and Costly 


Last week, on Okinawa the 24th Army 
Corps, heaving against the bristling Jap 
line above the port of Naha, inched for- 
ward yard by yard. The Japs pulled back 
in an orderly withdrawal, but not before 
trying all the tricks in the book. 

On the island’s west coast the 27th 
Division, building bridges over gullies 
toward the Machinato airdrome saw the 
spans blown up in their faces day after 
ie by deadly enemy mortar fire. 
Doughboys won the key ridge and town 
of Kakazu with its flea-infested huts 
only after a sharp see-saw battle. The 
Japs often allowed the Americans to 
reach the crown of a jagged hill, then, as 
they were silhouetted against the sky, 
picked off the Yanks with artillery from 
the opposite slope. One officer said 
grimly: “The going is damn slow, and 
not cheap.” 





Next Stop: Davao 


For three months the Jap-held Philip- 
pine summer capital of Baguio, nestled 
in the pine-covered mountains of North- 
em Luzon, had defied all American at- 
tacks. Last week, the mile-high city fi- 
nally fell to doughboys and tankers of 
the 38rd and 37th Divisions. Baguio, 
known for its fabulous gold mines as well 
as for its brisk mountain air, was com- 
pletely cleared of fanatical enemy troops 
with “amazingly light’ American casual- 
ties. Liberated civilians said the Jap com- 
mander of the Philippines, Lt. Gen. Tom- 
oyuki Yamashita, and the puppet presi- 
dent, José P. Laurel, already had fled to 
Japan. 

With the siege of Baguio over, the 
American 24th Division began the siege of 
Davao on Mindanao at the southern end 
of the island chain. This city of 35,000 
enemy civilians, defended by large forces 
of Jap troops, was the last important 


’ stronghold left to the enemy in the 


Philippines. 


Mandalay to Rangoon 


The stage was set last week for the 
fall of Rangoon. The Burmese port— 
scene of one of the bitterest Allied de- 
feats in the early days of the Pacific war 
—was threatened by land, by air, and, 
according to the Japs, by sea. 

Advancing over desolate wastelands 
where they had retreated in 1942, Tom- 
mies and ‘Indians first cleared the Japs 
out of rich oilfields that fed the enemy’s 
war machine in Burma. Then dust-cov- 
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There's a 
It’s a picture that will have to 


» wait. America has an important 
job to do before your smart, peacetime 
Ford can be produced. 

. .. But when your new Ford does ar- 
rive, you’ll be proud of it. For it will be 
big and roomy—have plenty of “‘go”’. 
Its styling will be youthful; beautiful. 


in your future! 


Inside and out, it will be rich appear- 
ing—with many refinements. Natu- 
rally, it wil be thrifty and reliable— 
as all Ford cars have been fcr more 
than 40 years. 

... Yes, exciting new fun is in the 
offing for you. For some day the 
necessary word will come through. 


And we'll be ready to start our pro- 
duction plans. Meanwhile, the full 
Ford resources will continue to be 
devoted to the needs of final Victory. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


“THE FORD SHOW”. Brilliant singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 2:00 P. M., E.W.T., 1:00 P. M., C.W.T., 12:00 M., M.W.T., 11:00 A. M., P.W.T. 











Magnesium makes heavyweights sew, sew much lighter. 


Grandmother had a sewing room, complete with 
north light, table, thread cabinet, and a foot-operated 
sewing machine parked permanently by the window. 
Today many of us, in our new small houses and in 
city apartments, have a living-dining-study-sewing 
room combined into one. The sewing machine has 
become an electric portable parked in a closet, and it 
is Papa’s job to drag it out and hoist it to the table 
before he leaves for work. 

Progress? Yes! But that machine should keep up 
with the times, now that magnesium, the light, strong, 
safe metal, is available without Government restric- 
tion, subject only to the prior claims of war produc- 
tion. Magnesium—the ultra-light metal, the one that 
weighs less than one-fourth as much as iron, that 
transmits vibration less, changes man’s work into 
child’s play. Magnesium, the modern metal, reduces 
the toll of dead weight upon muscular and mechani- 
cal power in homes and factories. 





Would you like a portable sewing machine so light 
you can carry it anywhere? Or a vacuum cleaner, a 
washing machine, a wheelbarrow, a lawnmower? 
Then ask your dealer, and he will pass along the 
news of your demand. Revere does: not make finished 
products of magnesium. But we do operate one of the 
world’s largest magnesium mills, turning out large 
quantities of plate, sheet, rod, bar, tube, forgings and 
extrusions, to be used in the manufacture of feather- 
weights that used to be heavyweights. ; 

To manufacturers we offer our unstinted coopera- | 
tion. We have learned a great deal about the complete ° 
safety, the workability, the wonderful adaptability of 
the lightest, most modern and most available of 
today’s commercial metals. Write for complimentary 
copy of new booklet, “Magnesium, the Light-Weight 
Metal for a Multitude of Uses.” Write Revere Copper 
and Brass Incorporated, Executive Offices, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. ( 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


POUNDED BY PAUL REVERE /W (807 
FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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FIGHTING FRONTS 49 


THE PACIFIC WAR GOES ON 





ered British tanks, making one 64-mile 
dash in 24 hours, raced down the Man- 
dalay-Rangoon railroad to within a few 
miles of the shrine-studded city. 

The Japs seemed dazed and disor- 
ganized by the swift thrust. Some units, 
mistaking Allied columns for their own, 
were caught off guard and hundreds of 
Japs were killed. One enemy sentry, 
obligingly directing traffic for approach- 
ing British vehicles, was run down for 
his pains. 

To keep the Japs from evacuating 
Rangoon, swarms of Allied bombers 
blasted the port and the enemy railroad 
into Thailand. The fall of Rangoon, 
which in Burmese means “The End. of 
War,” at least would mean the end of a 
long and bloody campaign. And the road 
would be open to Singapore, 1,800 miles 


fo the south. 


Far Greater Fury 


“Nothing now seems possible to stop 
this vicious enemy. The enemy seems 
bent upon using them [Superfortresses] 
to destroy utterly the Yamato race in a 
manner far greater in fury than any 
bombings our Axis partners in Europe 
experienced.” 

That was what the Japanese said last 
week. They were right. In six terror- 
filled weeks of* unprecedented attacks, 
the Superfortresses had done more dam- 
age than any other air attacks in history 
launched over a comparable period of 
time. 

The Tokyo radio itself admitted in a 
carefully itemized report the terrible toll 
taken ‘by the B-29s: 

@ In four of Japan’s leading cities— 
Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, and Kobe— 





3,140,000 persons were killed, wounded, ~ 
or homeless. (The Japs lumped them all 
together as “disaster victims.”) At least 
770,000 homes were destroyed. 

@ In Tokyo alone, nearly one-third of 
the population of 7,100,000 had become 
“disaster victims”; 510,000 homes were 
ruined; seven of 85 districts were wiped 
out. ’ 

@ The great industrial city of Osaka had 
510,000 victims and 130,000 wrecked 
homes. 

Meanwhile, the Army Air Forces in 
the Pacific Ocean Area received a new 
commander—Lt. Gen. Barney McK. 
Giles, 52-year-old deputy commander of 
the Army Air Forces. The post, vacated 


by the disappearance of Lt. Gen. Millard - ! 


F. Harmon on a Pacific flight last March, 
includes the deputy command of the 
Twentieth Air Force Superfortresses. 














WAR TIDES 





1 FF a military sense 
there have been 
two distinct wars, 
one in Europe, 
one in the Pacific, 
the strategic set- 
ting of each being 

ifferent. But in a 
political sense this 
has always been 
a global war, for 
the postwar re- 
percussions in Eu- 
rope may well find a counterpart in the 
Pacific theater. 

In the European campaign, Russia, 
not being a sea power, was forced to 
accept the long military front as its 
basic strategy, and its influence was 
directed toward having the British and 
American forces form a similar western 
front, as being the quickest way to 
defeat the Nazis. Britain, a sea power 
with a long tradition of European wars 
behind it, could possibly look back to 
the Napoleonic wars and the Peninsular 
campaign. Had a broad directive along 
these lines been accepted. 





, the war on 
the western front would have taken on 
another complexion, and the postwar 
political repercussions would have been 
uro experience of war on 

a major soci tases back to the last 
war. It was accepted as the guiding 
directive, which fitted in with the Rus- 
sian concept. Nevertheless, it was a 
gamble, which good timing, air power, 
exibility of movement, mechanical in- 
genuity, abundance of supply and 


Our Genius Shines in the Pacific 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


troops, military genius, and high morale 
turned into a military success. 

The Pacific and Asiatic arenas pre- 
sent a quite different picture. There was 
no historical precedent to guide aright 
our basic strategic directive. Had we 
accepted the precedent of the last war 
as a guide, we would today be far from 
the positions now occupied by our 
forces and still fighting a frontal war on 
an extended scale. Japan would be in a 
stronger position than it now finds itself. 
Fortunately, we had the genius in our 
military, sea, and air commands to 
grasp the novel conditions confronting 
us and. perfect a new strategy which has 
moved us forward rapidly on the road 
to success and shortened the war with 
Japan, possibly more than we can now 
estimate. 

Perhaps a good way to describe the 
strategy used on both the Central and 
Southwest Pacific areas is to call it 
leapfrog, in which we jumped to the 
front and sidestepped as occasion de- 
manded, each front keeping pace with 
and cooperating with the other. As a 
result, we stand today in Okinawa and 
in the Philippines. 

In reviewing the various campaigns 
conducted over the world, perhaps it 
is fair to say that for imagination and 
military genius none stands higher than 
the Philippines campaign. 


Mental flexibility is one of the 
greatest assets ‘a war leader can possess, 
and this flexibility has been shown in 
almost every specific operation under- 
taken in the Pacific campaign, particu- 


larly in the operations conducted in 
the Philippines. The result has been 
surprise and confusion in the enemy: 
ranks. They never were certain where 
we would strike, and the defense of the 
islands became a disorganized affair of 
which we took advantage. The switch 
of plans almost overnight in which we 
moved into Leyte, instead of elsewhere, 
caught the Japs off guard, and in spite 
of bad weather we were established 
before they could organize a defense 


sufficient to throw us out. 

The landing on Luzon again caught 
them off guard. Then followed the 
seizures of key points from which our 
air power could clamp a blockade on 
the seas from Indo-China to the Yangtze 
River. This required an imagination 
somewhat beyond the expected military 
purview. The Central Philippines were 
occupied speedily. The Japs knew that 
sometime we would probably move into 
Mindanao, but very likely never realized 
the full import of the occupation of 
Zamboanga, which can now serve as a 
supply base if desired. They knew that 
Davao was a plum and apparently were 
ready for a frontal attack. 

Instead, we moved in by the back 
door at Polloc Harbor and Malabang, 
and have now cut the communications 
between Northern and Southern Minda- 
nao. Apparently we are ahead of 
schedule in the campaign for the oc- 
cupation of the Philippines, but it might 
have been muffed or delayed had our 
guiding genius, General of the Army 
MacArthur, not been an exceedingly 
astute military man. 
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Big Three Friendship Put to Test 
in Planning World Security Setup 


Conference Hopes Are Good, 
but Russia’s Opening Maneuvers 
Rouse Others to Wariness 


The courses of the nations were 
charted: some with hope, some with 
grim determination, some with futile 
protest or resignation. The headlines 
which prematurely announced the vic- 
tory so fondly sought,and planned could 
alter nothing in this first week of the 
United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization. Even the best of 
news from the European. battle fronts 
could not solve the supreme quandary: 
would the United States and Britain on 
one hand, and the Soviet Union on the 
other, stick it out to form a corporation 
for a lasting peace? 

That question could scarcely have 
been more insistent after the first tor- 
tuous week at San Francisco. 


Russia Objects: Despite its apparent 
postponement, the issue of Poland held a 
clinging odor: perhaps of ill faith, per- 
haps of clumsy misunderstanding. The 
Soviet Union, moreover, had, by . its 
brusque activity in the organizational 
stage of the conference, drawn tight lines 
of international wariness. Still there was 
ample basis for hope, given good will. 

One of the early issues on which Russia 
took strong objection at the start of the 
second week was whether Argentina 
should be admitted. The United States, 
Britain, and the Latin American nations 


were in favor of Argentina. Russia was 
opposed. 

Over the bitter protests of Foreign 
Minister Molotoff the steering committee 
this Monday invited Argentina into the 
United Nations by 29 to 6. Yugoslavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, and Belgium 
stood with Russia. 

Another issue was the matter of veto, by 
which any one of the dominant powers 
could presumably nullify punitive action 
against itself; likewise the Security Coun- 
cil coricerning which the Dutch, through 
Foreign Minister Eelco van Kleffens, be- 
spoke the lesser powers’ desire for a way 
to “determine for ourselves what we will 
contribute to military action” in the case 
of aggression. 

Trusteeship, too, was an imminent 
issue. The United States was decided 
upon a plan for two kinds of control of 
colonial areas: Strategic bases which 
would be under complete control of the 
nation whose security was affected, and 
general trusteeship areas where the wel- 
fare of peoples or vei pean of natural 
resources was primarily important. 

Among the British, particularly, there 
was strong sentiment for winding up the 
conference in three weeks. How long it 
actually would take, nobody knew. 


Red Lightning 


As Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff 


Molotoff put it sharply to the chairmen 
of the 46 delegations, this was not:a tea 
party. By the second day of the United 
Nations conference, the supposedly rou- 
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- tine issue of deciding who should preside 


and steer the United Nations conference 
had become a question of principle: sec- 
ond only in importance to the Polish 
problem. 

On the timetable the work of the 
chairmen, assembled to select a chairman 
for the conference and for the executive 
and steering committees, was down for 


_90 minutes. Before the session had ad- 


journed four hours had -passed, Molotoff 
and Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
had collided in what promised to be the 
first of many encounters of fervor and 
finesse, and Soviet Russia had served un- 
mistakable notice that it will never at this 
conference accede to any procedure in 
which the U.S.S.R. does not have a 
continuously equal share. 


To All the Victors . . . Eden, follow- 
ing customary procedure, had begun by 
moving that Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr. be nominated as confer- 
ence chairman. Instantly, Molotoff ob- 
jected; there should be four chairmen: 
himself, Stettinius, Eden, and Foreign 
Minister T. V. Soong of China. His mean- 
ing was clear: This would be a collective 
chairmanship which could take no action 
without the consent of Soviet Russia. 
Taken aback, Ezequiel Padilla, the Mexi- 
can Foreign Minister, rose to remind the 
Soviet. ee # Commissar politely of the 
niceties of diplomatic courtesy and pro- 
cedure. Now Molotoff was up again, af- 
fronted and gesticulating. 

No one, he hoped, was trying to give 
him lessons in diplomatic procedure. 
“The facts of the war should not be for- 
gotten—they are that the war is being 
made by four powers.” Were this prin- 
ciple lost sight of, Russia might as well 
sit out this conference among the little 
powers. Eden and Field Marshal Jan 
Christian Smuts of South Africa, trying 
to mediate, suggested the Big Four ro- 
tate the convention chairmanship, with 
Stettinius heading the steering and ex- 
ecutive committees. Again Molotoff de- 











Does your business 
have a hole in its 


pocket 7 


Anything that increases the cost of running 
a business, or which cuts into its profits 
is a “hole in the pocket” of that particular 
business. 
One of the most common of these figura- 
tive holes is an inadequate system of handling 
money and keeping records. 
This is true whether the business is a great 
manufacturing concern, a world-famous 
bank, a modest restaurant, or the corner 
erocery store. 
Whatever the size of your business, there is a 
National System for handling payroll, accounts 
- receivable, distribution of sales and costs, and all 
types of general business accounting. A system 
rd ' that can save you both time and expense, 
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A Way to Save Money! 


You need not take our word for this. A National 
representative will be glad to discuss the problem of your 
business and recommend a tailor-made National Sys- 
tem designed to plug any holes that may be losing 
money for you in your business. No, obligation to you, 
of course. i 
Why not call in the National Representative? Check the 
National System he recommends against the system 
you are now using. Unless you can see a saving in both 
time and money in black and white, do nothing else. 
National Accounting-Bookkeeping machines are obtain- 
able through priorities. 
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CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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Significance 


Tension at the heart of the confer- 
ence—among the Foreign Secretaries of 
the. Big Three—was greater than on the 
surface. The reason: Poland. In the 
many weeks since Yalta, the agreement 
to organize a new Polish provisional 
government had not been made good. 
The Russians had given various ex- 
planations, but Britain and the United 
States had made it plain that they re- 
. garded the default as substantial, that 
the worth of Russia’s word was in ques- 
tion, and that they intended to insist 
upon fulfillment of Stalin’s commit- 
ment. : 

In Washington, Molotoff had quickly 
dashed a slight hope that he had come 
prepared to perform the Yalta pledge 

rior to San. Francisco. At midweek .a 
urther message from Stalin left the 
stalemate unchanged. The refusal to 
seat the Lublin regime was only a 
minor defensive victory for the western 
democracies. In applying pressure to 
the Russians they had to weigh the con- 
sequences of the dissolution of the coa- 
lition—not only to the San Francisco 
conference but to the prosecution of the 
war in the Far East. Although remote, 
this risk could not be ignored. More- 
over, it is one which the High Com- 
mands of the two nations are prepared 
to take—a fact which materially im- 





proves the bargaining position of the 


western democracies generally although 
in itself it cannot assure a sati 
settlement in Poland, which is in the 
military grip of the Russians. 

Why the Russians have failed to live 
up to their Yalta pledge remained a 
mystery. But western diplomats guessed 
it was because Moscow had found that 
the Lublin regime had little popular 
support and that the infusion of strong 
leaders of other parties would soon 
break the tenuous Communist hold on 
Poland. The western democracies also 
regarded Russian tactics in Rumania as 
contrary to the Yalta~agreement, but 


they were not so inclined to argue over . 


the treatment of an ex-enemy country 
as over the future of the first nation to 
stand up to and go down before the 
Nazi war machine. : 


Eagle, Bulldog, and Bear: The em- 
cp Anglo-American stand on Po- 
and marks the end of the period when 


their attitude toward Russia was mold- . 


ed chiefly by military considerations. It 
is the beginning a period durin 
which they, as well as the Russians, will 
trade hard.: © 

However, neither Britain nor the 
United States is losing sight of a great 
objective—which is to draw the Russians 


out of their isolation, to wash away” 


their distrust of the West, and to build 
a working international organization. 


Part of Molotoff’s obstreperousness dur- - 


ing the early days of the San Francisco 
conference could be attributed to these 
old suspicions, part to inexperience 
wie such affairs. ia 
e€ encouraging aspect was that the 
Russians, who earlier had indicated no 
great interest in a world organization, 
were addressing themselves ‘to the 
tasks of the conference with serious- 
ness. Even the sharp pressure behind 
the scenes on the Polish issue evoked 
no hints of an intention to withdraw. 
And there were signs that Molotoff him- 
self had come to realize that the effect 
of his opening tactics has been, not to 
win prestige and position for Russia, 
but to weaken and isolate the Soviet 
Union within the conference. Whether. 
or not the. Russians bank. heavily on a 
ese ein, their i story to 
ave the other great powers, espe- 
cially the United States, as working 
partners is apparent. . 

By the end of the week, it seemed 
almost certain that San Franciseo would 
produce a charter: for the United : Na- 
tions. But the question in the minds of 
the delegates, from large’and small na- 
tions alike, was whether the. Rustians 
ould conform to the brag of con- 
duct. necessary to m an_or- 
peteaie work and the peace. en- 

ure. The answer to that lay not in San 
Francisco but in Moscow (see Ernest 
— Washington Tides, page 








murred; why not rotate the heads of all 
committees? The Stettinius gavel fell 
hopelessly on a taut impasse. 


', » « Belong the Spoils: Then: came 
two flashes of Soviet lightning. 


@ At a press conference in the St. Fran-. 


cis Hotel, Molotoff buoyed the spirits of 
most of the press by saying almost jovial- 
ly: “I have no doubt that the [Polish] dif- 
ficulties can and will be overcome,” and 


__ by putting at rest concern lest Russia take 


a stand against amendments to the Dum- 
barton Oaks framework. 
@ Later, from the rostrum of the first 
plenary session at the ‘Opera ’ House, 
Molotoff heavily underscored his con- 
stant point that “the great coalition of 
democratic powers” which liberated Eu- 
rope—Russia, the United States, and 
Great Britain were named carefully in 
that order and in separate sentences— 
must, with China in Asia and France in 
Europe, be selected as the rulers of the 
ace. His speech was heavy with al-. 
gation and: inference that ‘the League 
of Nations betrayed European civiliza- 
tion, that Russia saved ft, and that even 
now the opponents of international. or- 
ganization were trying:to sabotage it by 
talking of protecting small nations and 
of equal rights for all. 

Thus the United Nations conference, at 
the end of its first working day, -was as 
dizzy as if it had spent a collective day on 
a San Francisco cable car. Yet*by Friday 


afternoon the second plenary session was 
able to approve the steering committee’s 
hard-won compromise: 


@ After the issue of Poland’s vacant seat © 


had been raised tongue-in-cheek by Jan 
Masaryk of Czecho-Slovakia, the current 
Warsaw government was denied a sea 
and, instead, the hope was « 

that a “new” Polish government: accept-. 
able to the United States and Britain as 
well as fo Russia could be constituted in 
time to sit at this conference. 


@ Eden’s formula for direction of’ the | 
conference prevailed by what Stettinius © 


called a majority, and there will be four 
chairmen from each of the four sponsor- 
ing powers, presiding in rotation, but 
delegating their powers to the American 
Secretary of State for administering the 
business of the conference and its two 
major committees. 

@ Unanimously, with the United States 
voting under formal direction of Presi- 
dent Truman, the Ukraine and. White 
Russia were accepted as initial members 
of the new international organization. 
These extra votes for Russia in the as- 
sembly, it was made abundantly clear, 
were a decision of Roosevelt, Statin, and 
Churchill at Yalta. 


Permanent Coalition? In the evening 
Stettinius, looking tanned but tired under 


‘ the klieg lights of a massive press con- 
filed. in. the outlines i 


ference, outlines dimly. 


The things he did not say were these, 


which the astute’ believed self-evident: 
The Polish issue had been removed 
temporarily from the lap of the confer- 
ence, but it was by no means past the 
point of basic d k. 
‘Russia had succeeded in establishing 
. the principle of conduct of this organi- 


. zation-to-be by coalition of the Big Five, 


or actually of the Big Three. She would 
stand for no revolt by smaller powers 
and she would brook no coalition within 
the coalition in which she had: no part. 
caies af tives pbeatly sober Sauteed 
prestige ree assembly votes—instea 
of one—and in so doing had won not only 
an international ‘byt a domestic victory. 
Whether or not Russia would: later: seek 
seats for.all sixteen Soviet'republics (and 
Molotoff said frankly that “we asked for 
the minimum”), this -ster “a oxtrenay 
important to Russia’s political unity. This 
was true ‘cially in the Ukraine, where 


nationalistic tendencies were noticeably 
sharpened by the German occupation. 
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“Imagine! All this for 


«5 a day!” 


She’s getting along fine! Because she has the 
finest of care ...a nice room at the hospital, 
best doctor in town, efficient nurse, everything 


that modern medical science can provide.. 


And all of it costs her just $15 a year, 
actually less than 5¢ a day! 


You see, before she had her accident, this 
smart housewife got Hartford “Medical Re- 
imbursement” accident insurance. 


Here’s What Your 5¢ Will Buy! 


With this low cost policy, you get 
_up to $500 to pay hospital, nursing, 
doctor’s and other medical expenses 
in case of accidental injury. IN AD- 


- DITION, you get special allowances up to 
$162.50 for specified dislocations, fractures, ° 
etc. IN ADDITION, you get substantial - 


benefits ranging from $1,250 to $5,000 for 
loss of a hand, a foot, eyes, etc. 


More than half of all accidental injuries 
occur in the Home, so 
every housewife needs this 


prpmeciesa tea H | rtford | hnsurance 


See your Hartford agent or  psrefotd Fire Insurance Company: Hartford Accidentand Indemnity Company 
: : .:. Haetford-Live Stock Insurance Company ; 
this very day. w Writing practically all forms of inserance except personal life i * Hartford 13, Conn. 


your insurance broker... 


|) “This-one’s on us... : 





It’s a booklet. Concise, interesting, read- 
able, illustrated. It’s packed with hel 
ful hints on prevention of accidents. in 
your home. It’s authentic—a_publica- 
tion of the National Safety Council. 
And “this one’s on us” —just write for 
your free copy. 













WHY, ON, WHY DIONT YOU 
EXPECT THIS WIND STORM? 





ance but no protection against a windstorm. 
Or rather, pity the poor home owner. For a 
few dollars more, he could have had fire in- 
surance WITH EXTENDED COVERAGE 
...and them he’d never, never have to worry 
about windstorms, hail, explosion,* riot, 


*Except Steam Boilers. 


: — in! Leland Stowe 
~~ with the News 


Every Saturday evening over the Blue 
Network comes a voice that mil- 
lions know and trust. It’s the voice 
of Leland Stowe, veteran foreign 
correspondent, war reporter and | 
analyst, now broadcasting for lead- 
ing capital stock fire insurance 
companies including the Hartford. 
See your local paper for time and 
station, and tune in this Saturday. 





“| bought a War Bond 

, today. . . did you?” 
Today and every day, servicemen are 
in front line foxholes, on warsh 
there a single one of us in civilian 


life who can’t afford to buy more 
War Bonds? 














Pity the poor home that has only fire insur- 
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falling aircraft, smoke ordamageby vehicles! » 


buying War Bonds. Men-in Sahibe, _ 
even in hospitals. Think it over. Is 














STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
is able, through long experietice, 
to specify and build for a diver- 
sity of handling needs . . . 


A procession of products, of the wid- 
est imaginable variety, is pouring off 
assembly lines today—on time, or ahead 
of schedule — because Standard Con- : 
veyors are oy channel the flow 
of production. 

manufacture is several hundreds a min- 
ute or one an hour, Standard builds the 
right ype of conveying equipment to 
meet the situation. 

The range and versatility of Standard 
Conveyor equipment is the result of 
nearly 40 years of close contact with 


inside-the-plant transportation — in | 


plants large and small, making products 
as widely diverse as steel or cosmetics. 
Check with Standard Conveyor for the 
right kind of conveying equipment to 
“deliver the goods” faster — at lower 
cost — now or for postwar production. 
Write for comprebensive reference book — 
Conveyors by Standard’’— Catalog Ne. NW-s5. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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orchestra. On April 25, in this sumptuous 
Opera House of San Francisco’s War 
Memorial, more than 3,000 people waited 
for the opening session of the conference. 

Offstage a band played a muted and 
curious medley: the strains of “Lover 
Come Back to Me,” “The Werld Is Wait- 
ing For the Sunrise,” and “Stout-Hearted 
Men” drifted over the hum of the crowd. 
(A number of delegates thought they 
were national anthems and stood up.) 
Red Cross ushers guided delegates to red 
plush seats, grouping them in alpha- 
betical order by nations. Flash bulbs ex- 
ploded and movie cameras whirred as the 


leaders of the United Nations, casual- 
ly and in ordinary dress, hurried down 
the aisles. At 4:30 the orchestra was 
full and the packed balconies included 
standees. et: 

Twenty-four spotlights focused; on the 
empty . stage, turning its aqua hue to 
clear blue, then the gold of rich orange. 
A group of seventeen soldiers, sailors, 
Marines, Wacs, Waves, and Spars 
marched across the stage to stand at at- 
tention. Then came four men: Alger Hiss, 
conference secretary general, Mayor 
Roger D. Lapham of San Francisco, Gov. 
Earl Warren of California, and Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr. The Secretary of State 
rapped his redwood gavel three times and 
the conference was under way. 


The New Voice: The earnest, reso- 
nant voice of Secretary of State Stettinius, 
chairman of the session, asked the repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations to join 
in a minute of silent meditation. Then, 
with smooth, clockwork timing, he intro- 
duced the President of the United States. 
By radio, from the White House, Presi- 
dent H S. Truman urged the men 
gathered ‘here to organize postwar se- 
curity so that they might work together 


*Left to right: Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, Rep. 


Sol Bloom, Sen. Tom Connally, Secretary of State 
Stettinius, Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, Rep. Charles 


Eaton, and Comdr. Harold Stassen. 








Speakers for Uncle Sam: The United States Delegation at a daily conference®. 


in peace as they. had in war. Then he 
asked for the guidance of God. (No 
prayer had opened the conference. ) 

In turn, the governor and mayor wel- 
comed the conferees to California. Stet- 
tinius, like his predecessors, offered a 
tribute to the absent leader of the con- 
ference and architect of the structure it 
proposed to build: Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Only mild applause came from the 
quiet, serious listeners. At.5 o'clock the 
meeting was over. In lavish settings, in 
an atmosphere of informality and pur- 
posefulness, the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization had 






. .« Associated Press 


opened. ‘The scene was almost a Holly- 
wood set; not until a day later at the first 
plenary session of the conference did it 
take on the dignity of an assemblage to 
plan the peace of the world. 


Golden Confusion: It was Rhododen- 
dron Week in San Francisco. Deep pink 
and white blossoms dotted the city’s gar- 
dens; multicolored’ flowers were clus- 
tered in gay stands along Market Street. 
A soft April sun warmed the days; at 
night twinkling neon signs led the way to 
the dignified hotels on the hills, into 
Chinatown, into the blowsy International 
Settlement and the old Barbary Coast. 


San Francisco was still beautiful, gay, 
even rowdy. But: already teeming with un- 
counted service and civilian transients, it 
was appalled as well as impressed by the 
arrival of some 5,000 more strangers. In 
the lobby of the swank St. Francis Hotel, 
matrons, debutantes, and excited bobby- 
soxers clustered for a glimpse of celebri- 
ties, missed almost all the foreigners ex- 
cept Red Army officers, but gurgled when 
Charles Boyer, Hedda Hopper, or Gracie 
Allen edged through. At the Mark Hop- 
kins (less popular with orlebeity seckens 
because it is at the top of incredibly steep 
Nob Hill) they waited for Foreign Min- 
ister Anthony Eden. At the Fairmont 
they gawked at Arab delegates - who 
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swirled. through -the lobby in -robes. of 


sheer brown wool, with daggers at their 
waists, and tittered nerv when one 
Arab visitor cracked back: “You should 
see me on a horse.” 


But on the wide’ streets edging the 


Civic Center, ‘the curious throngs were 


also indignant. Unless they had passes 


San Franciscans were barred from their — 


Opera House and Veterans Building, 
where committee meetings were held 
and the press installed. Traffic was cut off 
from the security area drawn up within 
the city. MP’s, living in temporary bar- 
ra¢ks' behind the City Hall, made up a 
heavy guard: suggestive of the elaborate 
military precautions taken to protect all 
of San Francisco. While department stores 
issued multilingual welcomes to the visi- 
tors and spattered their windows with 
flags, some citizens commented: “Why 
didn’t they tell us to get out and hand 
the city over?” 


A Delegaie’s ine Limousines and 
Army and Navy cars shuttled top-ranking 
visitors between hotels and the Veterans 
Building, and a central communications 
system (international exchange) linked 


e. 
members and the swarming press traveled 


in gray Navy buses driven by pert Waves 
- in slacks. 


Hard work and some _ exasperation 
were the daily pro . Many delega- 
tions complai: of cramped or scat- 
tered quarters; few had time for sight- 
seeing or entertainment. Visitors from 
the Philippines and Europe took time out 
to buy clothes. Some stood patiently in 
line to reach the glamorous “Top of the 
Mark” cocktail lounge at the Mark Hop- 
kins and gaze down at San Francisco and 
the bay. All except the Russians were 
friendly sightseers. 

In brief hotel-lobby appearances and 
in press conferences, delegates, cause 
bearers, and crackpots had their’ say. 
Stettinius smiled broadly and volunteered 
little: information. Clement Attlee, British 
delegation member, in a quick exchange 
re ed his admiration for John Rus- 
kin despite an attention seeker’s quota- 
tion of a Ruskin glorification of war. 

The liveliest women to attend the con- 


ference were three quick-tongued repre- — 


sentatives of the British Empire: Florence 
Horsbrugh, angular and imperturbable 
Conservative M.P., Ellen Wilkinson, small, 
piquant, redheaded Laborite (both mem- 
bers of the British delegation), and Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, sister of the imprisoned 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who in creamy sari 
and melodious English denounced India’s 
representatives at the conference as Brit- 
ish agents. 3 

Latin American delegates from nine- 
teen republics nearly drowned out Eng- 
lish with S . The Arabs, politely 
concealing their disapproval of Western 
food and unveiled women, amiably gave 
out autographs in Arabic characters on 
request. 7 
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“LIGHT UP” he; 
says, “and discovgr 
the keener pleasu 
of really choice, 
rich tobaccos”. . 
of MARLBORO’S 
superb blend (w. 
cheaper cigarettes 
not possibly afford 
Merely a penny 

. or two more! 
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Why walk on "5 






of your foot’ 


YOUR FOOTPRINT IN, LEATHER - 
MEANS 5 TIMES MORE SUPPORT 


When you walk in flat innersoles, your 
weight is supported on three bearing 
points...a mere ){ of the sole of 
your foot. But every Matrix shoe has 
your footprint in leather . . ..& curve- 
for-curve impression of the bottom of 
your foot built right into the inner- 
sole. That means correct, all-over foot 
support . ... perfect comfort from the 
first step. Prove the logic of this foot- 
happy Matrix feature for yourself. 
Slip into a pair of Matrix today. Fea- 
tured at America’s leading retailers. 


MATRIX SHOES, 
- 
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' leading part in Europe” to 


A Diplomatic Punch to Molotoff’s Jaw 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


San FRANCIsCcO—You can get to 
the bottom of. most of the. difficulties 
confronting the San Francisco confer- 
ence by examining two speeches made 
at the first plenary session: Molotoff’s 
and Eden’s. These were the two key- 
notes of the convention and they were 
enough at variance for Eden’s to be 
described by tutored ears as 
a “reply” to Molotoff’s. 

Molotoff’s keynote was 
power. Eden’s was stand- 
ards of international con- 
duct. 

Molotoff recalled the. in- 
ability of “the governments 
which claimed once _ the 


prevent this war. He re- 
called that Hitler had made 
an “easy tour” until he in- 


‘vaded the Soviet Union. It was “the 


country of :the Soviets which has 
saved European civilization,” he said, 
and the Anglo-Soviet-American coali- 
tion which ensured the destruction of 
German Fascism. 

Even in speaking of the great Allies 
who are to sit as permanent members 
of the world security council, the Rus- 
sian Foreign Commissar pointedly 
graded their contributions to the com- 
mon cause. The contribution of the 
Soviet Union was “of extremely great 
importance” and that of the United 
States “impossible to overrate.” Brit- 
ain’s role had been indispensable and 
its present place is “important.” China 
and France he linked as “great na- 
tions” which would strengthen the 
coalition “in the postwar period.” 

Molotoff’s citations stopped there. 
He said nothing in behalf of the con- 
tributions or the aspirations or the 
rights of the smaller nations. His only 
reference to them was a warning that 
opponents of an international organiza- 
tion were employing “the most demo- 
cratic watchwords and arguments, in- 
cluding the professed protection of the 
interests of small nations or of the 
principles of the equity and equality 
of nations.” 


Now let us turn to Eden. The 
British Foreign Secretary emphasized 
that the proposed international organ- 
ization would “impose obligations 
a on all powers, great and small.” 

e great powers, he said, can make a 


twofold contribution: (1) to -“sup- 


” the international organization, . 
) ) sand (2). “by setting themselves cer- 





tain standards in international conduct 
and by observing those standards seru- 
pulously in all their dealings with other 
countries.” 

Molotoff aggravated the fears of the 
smaller nations: (1) that the world 
organization would become an olig- 
archy of great nations; (2) that it 

., would countenance one ruk 
for the weak and another 
for the strong, and (8) that 
it might even serve as a 
cloak for the satisfaction of 
the several ambitions of the 
great. powers. . ; 

Eden, .as the spokesman 
for another great power, 
sought to allay these fears— 
which were expressed or im- 
ae in nearly all the ad- 
: resses which followed by 
delegates from the middle-sized and 
smaller nations. 

The two speeches took on all the 
greater significance against the back- 
ground of the failure of the Russians 
to fulfill the pledges which they made 
at Yalta, especially with regard to Po- 
land. The Yalta agreement on Poland 
was unsatisfactory to many of the 
smaller nations, The refusal of the Rus- 
sians to deliver even the concessions 
which they had promised was trebly 
sec saga Rae 

e central problem in rorming the 
world organization and making it work 
is to reconcile power and justice, the 
rights and responsibilities of the great 
nations and those of the small. How- 
over you state it, it is the same prob- 
em. . 


Molvtoff was right in fixing the 


‘primary responsibility. on the t 


owers, who alone have means of en- 
orcing peace. The smaller nations 
know that. What they want to know is 
by what standards the great nations 
intend to ‘conduct themselves, and 
whether transgressions or defaults by 
one great nation will be winked at by 
the others. If they don’t work together 
the peace will not last. And they—or 
at least the two or three most power- 
ful—cannot be coerced without a ma- 
jor war. 

Eden. answered those questions in 
so far as words could do so at this time. 
If his speech was generally interpreted 
as a diplomatic punch to Molotoff’s 
jaw, it was because Molotoff had left 
himself wide open and in fact stuck 
out his chin and pointed to it. . 
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; A Plant Site on New York Central puts — cm 
‘ offers a post-war plus to the company with over- lias : ahs 
‘ seas markets or sources of supply. For this Rail- ote . nar CH Ve oy mms 
S road serves great modern harbors handling 80% ‘\o \J by 
y of all Atlantic. Coast foreign trade. And products ona Sontag Vi 
e speed over its Water Level Route to arrive ined —. a mruve of 
k shape at shipside.” wueve /iCQerrteavece : 
: Yet that’s only half the story. For a aes or yu moavTed bien So F 
warehouse siding on New York Central spells cen- fetes 22 y eae 
tral location in the fullest sense. oe Ze 





CENTRAL TO MANPOWER, because on New York 


; FOR IN T 
Central you ere in. the home area of skilled. ical, OR INFORMATION ABOUT PLANT SITES 


electrical, chemical and textile workers...64% of all U. S. ie hdaaie eis: ner en. 

factory labor. write or telephone the Industrial Representatives 
Cee ‘ listed below. They know the strategic territory 
CENTRAL TO RESOURCES, because New York Central’s served by this Railroad. Let them help you find 


territory produces the bulk of America’s coal and steel, and 


your central location...confidentially...and with 
provides Jow-cost electricity and jindustrial water sources. : 


a time saving for your war-burdened executives. 












CENTRAL TO MARKETS, because New York Central BOSTON . . . SouthStation’ . . A. E. CROCKER 
links your plant direct to 43% of U.S. cities over 250,000— CHICAGO . La Salle St. Station . H.W. COFFMAN 
America’s greatest concentration of buying power. CINCINNATI . 230 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAN e ‘erminal ‘.- Py KSHANK 
CENTRAL TO TRANSPORTATION, because the “Great DETROIT . : une Teramee® ied ego 
" Steel Fleet” of 800 daily passenger trains gives your PITTSBURGH . P.&L.E. Terminal . P.J. SCHWEIBINZ 
= eens Heat BS Force a, moderne serie Chemeghiect . NEWYORK . 466 Lexingtoh Ave. . -W. R. DALLOW 
od the New York Central area. In other cities, contact our searest Freight Agent 
Fs 
a " | 7 BUY MORE 
. ; ' 
_.. New York Central Bint sone, 
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Anger at Nazi Atrocities Is Rising - 


but U.S: Treats Prisoners Fairly. 


i cause! ‘Of discretion vested in each service 
-@ommand, occurred, 


Rules of Geneva Convention 
Still Guiding Policy. for ) Army 
in Handling German POW’s 


Not. even the imminent ortoie 
xh esie Eee aa 
on .an issue 
hearts of every American neo bt 
boy overseas. In dreadful coun 
each new tale of suffering told by Yank 
prisoners of war liberated in Germany 
evoked its story of Nazi pris- 
= — in the eee States: 
t the same time Signal Corps 
films arrived showing a young 192-pound 
Nebraskan ft to 118 pounds. in 
four months of a bread-and-potato-peel- 
ing-soup diet in the Nazi prison hos- 
_ at Hepperheim, Rep. Richard Har- 
. of Arizona reported that at the 
‘o Park internment camp in his home 
os e had seen Nazis “fat as hogs.” 
@ About the same time GlI’s released 
from Berga told of being forced to dig 
tunnels under the eyes of SS guards who 
beat them with rubber hose, 300 Nazi 
POW’s sullenly refused to work in South- 
ern Idaho pea fields. (Punishment: bread- 
and-water and sleeping outdoors. ) . 
@ About the same = liberated Ameri- 
cans of Stalag 344, Upper Silesia, told of 
a forced 1 ,000-mile through knee- 
deep snow, the Seventh Service Com- 


‘mand admitted that officer POW’s at 


Concordia, Kans., celebrated Hitler's 
birthday with Nazi 8 and song. 
(Punishment: os privileges pre- _ 
viously ‘accorded” plus KP oe 





Congressmen John Kunkel (ft) and Leonard Hall soothe bods at Bocienwal Gaetan wetntli or6 tavlling witnesses 


@ About the same time Yanks. liberated 
from Ziegenhain and Orb recalled a‘menw' -- 
featuring dehydrated greens of’ “lawn- “Bryan: 


Tale of Two Countries: Still the 
stories came—and with them the bitter 


letters. piled high on 


Congressional desks. 
" On the hottest spot of its recent history, 


the War t made haste to state 
its case through its highest POW au- 


thority, Maj. Gen. Archer L. Lerch, Pro- 


vost Marshal General.. His answer: 
1—Until Shed Crom 3 Swiss and In- 

ternational Cross_ reports showed 

general German with Geneva 

Convention rules, but undoubtedly in- 

— German commandants flouted 
em 


2—Recent abuses could be laid to Ger- 


many’s internal crackup in the past four 
months. 

8—Scrupulous American ' compliance 
had induced the surrender of thousands 
of Germans. In any case, Lerch believes 
that two wrongs don’t make a right: 
“Atrocity stories ought not to stampede 
us into abandoning the Amaginen way of 
doing things.” 

On the particular point most interest- 


ing to the home front—the charge that 


fed too well— 
B. M. Bryan 


Nazi POW’s .are_ bein: 
~'Lerch’s assistant, Brig. 





i , when 
there had been colenty of ” Nazi 
POW’s were given the same diet as GI's 


in this country (steak, chicken, 

otc:}, tink on Joly 1. 1044, change in 
POW menus: was authorized “in the in- 
terest‘of. food conservation”; and that on 
Feb. 2 of this year a new directive or- 


eted. sugar and butter substitutes and 


an 4 ounces of meat daily. Be- 


“mistakes” had 
admitted. ‘Nevertheless, he insist- 
ed: “We do not coddle prisoners of war, 
St we treat them firmly and fairly ‘ 
(See page 60°) & 
i 
The Nation’s s Tesmper 1 sesh arr 
week p prom- 
as one GI remained in 
‘held: an estimated 65,- 
as long as a Nazi POW re- 
feened er (now ‘interned: $20,118), 
the problem would remain under strict 


Meanwhil Congress ited 

eanwhile awaited an eye- 
witness report on German-camp condi- 
tions from a dozen senators and repre- 
sentatives invited to inspect them (News- 
wEEK,°April 30). And the State Depart- 
ment began its independent into 
atrocities t war prisoners by detail- 
ing two. officers to go 


The War Department itself took fur- 
ther measures. An April 25 order banned 
the straight-arm Nazi salute, hitherto. per- 
i becases of hed been German Army 
regulation. gan arrangements to 
have POW’s view atrocity films ‘brought 
from the Reich. And sweetest of all to 
American ears,. the Second Service. Com- 
mand announced that Yank soldiers lib- 
erated from German camps would be 


assigned to help operate P'Nazi POW 





ds; “American oifcors pas and oa 
listed men’ who have 


tivity and ory patted pane fl 
considered: to 


for 


these duties.” cas 
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German Atrocities Raise 





Throughout the nation last week ris- 
ing indignation was the reaction to Nazi 
atrocity stories and persistent reports of 


‘ our own “coddling” of German POW's. 


For a firsthand, objective account, 
NEWSWEEK sent one of its assistant edi- 
tors, Diana Hirsh, to a Fort Dix, N. J., 
POW camp termed “typical” by the 
War Department. Her report, presented 
below, indicates that “tightening up” 
notwithstanding, life for a German pris- 
oner here is still relatively heaven com- 
pared with treatment meted out to 
American POW’s in Germany. 


Inside the western end of sand-swept 
Fort Dix, N. J., stands a prisoner-of-war 
compound housing several thousand ex- 
members of the Wehrmacht. Until Jan. 
19, 1944, when jit became the first 
prisoner-of-war camp in the Second 
earls Command, its ye wooden 

ildings were just part of the regular 
GI quarters. Now, a double barbed- 
wire fence, with high observation tow- 
ers and off-limit signs, distinguishes it 
from the rest of Dix. 

The camp contains enlisted men only 
—the small fry caught up as American 
armies swept across North Africa and 
Europe. The age range extends from 14 
(although few will admit to less than 
18) all the way to one man of 70, cap- 
tured while guarding a war plant. 


Inside the : Ever since 
the first tales of maltreatment of Ameri- 
can prisoners of war shocked the home 
front and raised a countertorrent of 


charges of “coddling” POW’s held here, - 


the War Department has reiterated its 
willin to subject its camps to re- 
new ss scrutiny. At first, ever, 
my cule at Fort Dix—Lt. Col. G. Mc- 
Kinley Triesch, the powerfully built, 
graying POW commandant, Maj. G. B. 
Paul, post public-relations chief, and 
Lt. Bruce McCoach, POW intelligence 
officer—were dubious about lifting an 
ironclad ban against admitting a woman 
(even nurses have been barred). 

A lengthy parley and a nod from the 


‘ post commander, Brig. Gen. Madison 


Pearson, finally won the colonel’s con- 
sent to break a long-standing precedent. 
Flanked by Paul and McCoach, I 
walked past guards only barely able to 
conceal their surprise. 


‘Just Plain Supermen’: My visit to 
the camp area included inspection of 
barracks, mess halls, library, workshop, 
chapel, and canteen. “Supermen” of the 
strapping blond Teuton ideal were rare. 
The trend ran‘closer to the dark-hai 





| 


Joseph Gon type exemplified by Dr. | 


ph Goebbels. Fort 
just plain supermen.” 


calls them 


Signal Corps from International 
Nazi victim: Pfc. James Watkins, 
Oakland, Calif. 


There was not a pot belly or 
jowl in the lot. Neither, on. the 


hand, were there the 
nor the cadaverous ne. gts wah 


gfr 


by 
prolonged starvation, such as our 
tured men underwent in Germany. Gen 
the Loalthy Menino of tuiciee bbe 
. ; lean; ai sue 
regular meals, and hard work. 
I inspected the kitchen and Lig 


Company Six. Everything was. shi 
shape: GI cutlery and dishes, a 
black, old-fashioned stove, clean. 


g 
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floor; POW’s were busy stirring a 
steaming. vat of cocoa. Two big, six- 

igerators held little more than 
the ingredients of one day’s menus: sev- 
eral dozen eggs, a pungent pot of sliced 





bologna and onions, several pound 
packages of shortening. 

was the Spiesezettel (menu 
card) for Fritz that day: Breakfast—a 
half-pint of milk, bread, frankfurters, 


cheese, corn flakes, coffee. Dinner—cof- 


fee, bread, frankfurters. Supper—bread, | 


frankfurters, vegetables, fruits, coffee. 
The same day the GI menu at the 
post was as follows: Breakfast—tomato 
juice, dry cereal, milk (a pint or half- 
pint), hot cakes and syrup, bacon, toast 
and butter, coffee. Dinner—potato chow- 
der, fried fish, potatoes, string beans, 
vegetable salad, corn bread butter, 


bread pudding with raisin-sauce, coffee. _ 
Supper—hamburgers and tomato sauce, — 


potatoes, boiled cabbage, relish, bread 
and butter, lemon meringue pie, cocoa. 

oe ok — — ene 
not so long ago their charges ate chick- 
en, veal, pork chops, turkey, butter, ice 
cream, and cake. Vehemently they add 
that such items appeared on the menu 
only when these supplies were easily 
available to civilians. 

Butter, for example, disappeared 
from the POW menu the morning after 
Colonel Triesch heard his wife’s com- 


_ plaints about the butter shortage. Dix . 
‘has not sold cigarettes to POW’s since 


December. Beer was withdrawn almost 
a year ago for quite another reason: 
‘some of the Germans got tight. 


Work for Fritz: This is how a diary 
of a POW would read: Up at 5:45 a.m., 
roll call, breakfast, cing barracks, 
‘work (one day off a week), dinner on 
the job (trucks deliver the food), back 
to the compound by 5 p.m., ‘foll call, 
supper, recreation, lights out by 10 p.m. 

By the terms of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, enlisted men must work. POW as- 
signments are according to prewar skill 
—carpenters, mechanics, laundry work- 
ers, etc. All receive the game pay, 80 


\ 





Half-starved as Nazi prisoners, these United States soldiers, are finally 
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| Newsweek Eyewitness Reports: They Thrive on Life at Fort Dix Camp 





cents a day. The cushiest jobs I saw 
were those of waiters in the officers’ 
olub. The happiest POW I saw was a 
husky, pipe-smoking German clipping 
hedges outside. 

Some POW’s work on private farms, 
traveling back and forth by bus i, 
plied by their employers). 
of the more than 3,500 POW’s under 
Dix supervision live in two distant 
branch camps in South Jersey, working 
in canneries and woodpulp companies. 
Prisoners put in from eight to twelve 
hours daily, depending on the job. 


Play for Fritz: For recreation, Fritz 
may listen to a lone radio (uncensored; 
no short wave), read American news- 
papers (censored), or browse in the 
camp library. Of the several hundred 
books I saw on the proof 
presented by the International YMC 
peat ee noe fiction; some 
were han on engineering an 
mathematics. Nothing-in sight could be 
construed as Nazi propaganda. 

A  qptolting of books could be con- 
sidered arguments for the democratic 
way: volumes on English literature, on 
American history and. natural resources, 
Sumner Welles’s “A Time for Decision” 
(condensed), and, in German, the Hit- 
ler-banned works of Heine, Schiller, Ro- 
main Rolland, and others. However, 
McCoach pointed out, you could lead 
a POW to these books but you couldn’t 
make him read them—or believe them. 
(One esthetic-looking POW evidently 
had lost some of his Nazi indoctrination. 
At any rate, when I discovered him in 
the chapel organ loft, he was playing 
“The Hunter’s Lament,” by Felix Men- 
delssohn, verboten under the Hitler 
anti-Jewish campaign. ) 

If he is not literary-minded, Fritz 
may play soccer or rehearse with the 
POW band (sports:and musical equip- 


=. while in an American camp German POW’s put on. play for 





Husky German POW does own 
carpentry work 


ment are bought by the American chap- 
lain out of POW canteen profits), go 
occasionally to POW movies (nonwar 
films and selected German pictures), 
take part in camp musicals, work at a 
hobby, attend classes given by volun- 


teers in English, arithmetic, mechanical - 


drawing, etc., or shop at the canteen. 
Or he may simply lounge in his bar- 
racks (a minimum of 68 men to a build- 
ing) warmed during cold weather by a 
central heating plant. (At Dix POW’s 
have had no heat since April 1.) His 


double-tiered metal cot has a re 

GI cotton mattress and two GI blan- 
kets. His linen: one mattress cover and 
one towel (no sheets). Back of his cot 
are his personal belongings: clothes, 
pictures of his family, and an array of 
canteen-purchased toilet articles—cold 










* his head seriously bashed 


ligne Carpe 
fellow internees 


" cream, hand lotion, and several kinds* 


of hair dressing. 
If Fritz feels a pain, he may go to the 
POW dispensary, presided over by a 


a If his ailment is serious, - 


e goes on to the post hospital. POW’s 
receive periodic physical checkups. 
The Dictate of Geneva: Back at 
Colonel Triesch’s office, we hashed over 
the rising public fury about the inequal- 


‘ities of POW treatment here and in Ger- 


many. Triesch, a brief-spoken veteran 
of the last war, is acutely conscious of 
the clamor. Yet he gives the impression 
of a stubborn resolve—come hell, high 
water, seaeny stories, or popular pro- 
tests—to stick by the terms of the Geneva 
Convention as long as this country 
chooses to. 

Triesch and his staff of 24 hold no 
illusions. They know most of their 
POW’s are not grateful for their treat- 
ment, accepting it rather as their due. 
Among POW complaints to visiting neu- 
tral observers: that the Americans at 
Fort Dix sneer at them, that a couple 
of GI's muttered “schweine” as they 
went by. One guardhouse resident com- 
plained that his night’s rest was upset 
by hourly visits from POW officers. 
Triesch and his staff also know that little 
honest information can be extracted 
from the POW’s, who almost uniformly 
present a bland, poker-faced front. ~ 


Triesch knows little German, “al- : 


though I know when _they’re saying 
something they shouldn’t be.” He char- 
acterizes his handling of the POW’s as 
“firm, almost cold-blooded.” Infractions 
—refusal to work, unsatisfact de- 
meanor before an officer—bring a bread- 
and-water diet for two weeks and then, 
if necessary, for sixteen days more; 


sometimes the punishment is hard. labor, 


without pay. On the colonel’s table I 
saw last week’s haul of a regular staff 


“raid” on the POW barracks: a lethal- — 


looks, Singer and a metal plaque on 
which had been carved the Nazi spread 
eagle, a swastika, and under it, a globe 
of the world. Fort Dix itself has had no 
escapes, although one POW got away 
from a branch camp. He was picked up 
and later committed suicide..It has had 
one serious incident: a POW ‘suspectéd 
by Nazi colleagues of -going “soft” had 
with a wash- 
board. Three..prisoner-culprits,. after a 
court-martial, were sentenced to five 
years apiece in Federal prison. “Th 
didn’t think we would do it,” T 
said grimly. 3 

The colonel frankly admits to a share 
in the general bafflement about how to 
prevent the resurgence of a dangerous 
Nazi nucléus the POW’s now in- 
termed in the’ United States once they 
are returned. home. He considers it a 
problem for the peacemakers. 
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A NEW MODEL FOR PRACTICALLY EVERY 


NEW “APPAREL HARMONY 


BY ZENITH 











LUSTROUS EBONY OR 
SMART NEW PASTEL 
CORALITE AMPLIFIER | 


NO EXTRA COST! 


ONCE MORE ZENITH takes a forward step 
in hearing aid smartness and style! 


The Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 
gave complexion harmony to the famous 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. Now Zenith 
gives it apparel harmony, too—with a 
choice of amplifier colors at no extra cost. 


The beautiful coral tint of the new 
Pastel Coralite amplifier harmonizes with 
light-color suits, sweaters, shirts and 
women’s sheer frocks and blouses. And 
the lustrous Ebony amplifier blends with 
dark-color apparel. See both colors at your 
Zenith dispenser. 


TYPE OF CORRECTABLE HEARING LOSS 


Each complete, ready-to- 
wear... with your choice 
of amplifier color. 


1. Standard Model A- 
2-A. New, improved model 
of the famous Zenith stand- 
ard hearing aid for the per- 
son of average hearing loss. 
Only $40. 


2. Alr Conduction Model 

A-3-A. A siéper-power in- 3. Bone Conduction 
strument with ample vol- Model B-3-A. A powerful, 
ume in reserve to assure precision instrument cre- 
maximum clarity and tone ated ne for the ve 
quality even under the few who cannot be hel, 
most difficult conditions. by any air conduction aid. 
Only $50. Only $50. 








THE NEW ZENITH 
- RADIONIC HEARING AID 
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s] “Reprieve for Woof.” oat 


i In a rage last February, Woof, a Staf- 
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fordshire terrier, killed the 21-month-old 
daughter of his owners, Sgt. ‘and Mrs. 
Charles Derdenger (NEwsweek, Feb. 26 
and March 5). The distressed parents or- 
dered the Los Angeles city pound to kill 
the dog. 
Immediately protesting letters, phone 
calls, and telegrams poured in from dog 
fanciers. But the Derdengers were firm: 
Woof must die so that it could not harm 
another child. Then dog-lover Grady C. 
Terry took the matter to court. Last week 
he won .a further reprieve for Woof 
pending outcome of a civil suit to save 


the dog. 
The New Order 


For twelve years Washington’s news- 
paper women had trooped regularly to 
the White House for sessions with a First 
Lady productive of lively news and 
views. As the press conferences grew in 
popularity, the women, in self-defense 
against “reporters” with nebulous news 
connections, formed the Mrs. Roosevelt's 
Press Conference Association. 

Last week the members fretted un- 
easily. Officially their association was de- 
funct and the prospects of organizing a 
new one appeared negligible. To their 
letter and telegram urging that the Presi- 
dent’s wife hold one or more press con- 
ferences, Mrs. Truman wrote adamantly: 
“I do not expect to hold any press con- 
ferences. I am hoping to meet all of you 
a little later on after we move to the 
White House.” 


Meet Me in St. Louis 


. St. Louis newspapers knew a good 
story when they saw it: Two weeks ago 
when Washington, D. C., authorities dis- 
covered the mummified body of a for- 
mer St. Louisan, Mrs. James B. Wood- 
ward (Newsweek, April 30), the news 
received ere attention in the Mis- 
souri metropolis. Last week, St. Louis 
had more of such news than it bargained 


for: Four unburied bodies were tumed. 


up, and a fifth was discovered in nearby 
Alton, Ill. 

CA fies followed August Kron into 
the dark basement of his funeral home to 
see “Maud.” The shrunken, embalmed 
body of the 60-year-old woman, un- 
claimed by relatives, had lain in an open 
casket for 40 years. The burial shroud 
was laundered yearly and was once re- 
styled; twice the wooden casket had been 
moved. Since 1905 may people had 
slipped downstairs to peek at the with- 


e face. Maud was a neighborhood 
legend. 


Kron’s grandfather was proprietor of 
the mortuary ii¥°1905 when the woman 
died in a St. Louis h Relatives 
who told Kron they would return to com- 
plete funeral arrangements never — 
peared to pay for internment, In time the 






: International 
For Tomorrow's Baby: The present 
scarcity of diaper cloth has not prevent- 
ed the industry from dreaming up fu- 
ture models for the carriage trade. Pin- 
up girl Kathie Scholl, 20 months old, 
of Englewood, N.J., goes for these ap- 
pliquéd, bow-tied and polka-dot diaper 
‘styles—a far cry from the scarce birds- 
eye cloth of today. 





body became a Kron family piece, handed 
down through three generations. No 
death certificate could be found, and the 
woman’s name had been forgotten. 
“She hasn’t changed much in 40 years,” 
Kron said. “If we've kept her this long, 
there is no reason to bury her now.” A 
stunned Health Department thought dif- 
ferently. On Wednesday Maud was 
buried in Picker Cemetery, without flow- 
ers, tears, or ceremony. 
@ In another part of the city a photog- 
rapher pushed open the squeaking door 
of an abandoned warehouse, catchall for 
old undertaking equipment. Cobwebbed 
and cluttered wi acking cases and 
crates, the place held two grim secrets. 
At the threshold the. photographer stum- 
bled over the tiny casket of a mummified 
Chinese baby girl, believed to have died 


in 1895. In a dim comer stood the up- ff 


right body of a Negro, identified as that 
of Jim Fields who died in .1918. 

@:The body of Francis Schlatter, chem- 
ist, lecturer, and “faith healer” who died 
in‘ 1922, was found in the George L. 
Pleitsch funeral home. In excellent con- 
dition, the body rested in a crude old- 
fashioned coffin in the cellar. 

@ In Alton, 27 milés distant, police found 
the body of “Deaf Bill” Lee, itinerant 
Mississippi River fisherman who died in 
1915. According to the mortician, the 
casket had lain unclaimed in his parlor 
80 years; and had been viewed by thou 
sands in the vicinity. 
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Ready for Action at 18% 

The uproar of disapproval had reached 
a high-decibel poirft late in February as 
mounting casualty lists from the Euro- 
pean battle front showed more and more 
18-year-olds among the killed and wound- 
ed. Many parents, declared Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, Ohio Republican, had begun to 
think the Army was violating its unwrit- 
ten pledge to keep omens out of com- 
bat unti received the fullest 














enry 

eee 
e y's » man 
members of Congress were weintprened. 
Chief arguments of Marshall and Admin- 
istration leaders: Age restrictions would 
hamstring the free use of men; thirteen 
weeks’ training was sufficient for replace- 
ments in infantry regiments. , . 

Last week the Senate overrode Admin- 
istration objections (President Truman 
had asked for passage of the bill without 
amendment), and voted 50 to 25 to ex- 
tend Selective Service to May 15, 1946, - 
with an amendment requiring that 18- 
year-olds have at least six months’ train- 
ing before combat. Two days later the 
House Military Affairs Committee unani- 
mously approved the amendment. To 
overcome any lingering War Depart- 
ment opposition, Majority and Minority 
Leaders agreed that the amendment 
would not be construed to mean the with- 
anded § drawal of 18-year-olds now at the front 
. No @ with less than the prescribed period of 
d the training. Then the House unanimously 
.< adopted the amended bill, 
ears,” Opponents of the amendment noted 
long, @ that: (1) it does not-restrict the use in 
wv.” A @ combat of 17-year-old Navy and Marine 
it dif. ™ Corps volunteers; (2) it says nothing 

was @ about training requirements for inductees 
- flow- 19 and older, (8) does not prevent 

the Navy from assigning 18-year-olds to 
hotog- ™ Warships for completion of their six 
; door | Months’ training even though the ships 
all for | May find themselves in action. 


s and Matter of Curiosity 


To the millions of words written last 
mifed week to orient the national mind to Pres- 
e died ident Truman, The Lamar (Mo.) Daily 
ie ae Democrat (circulation 1,450), edited by 
1s that § the Elfin Arthur Aull, contributed the 

following letter and its own comment: 


















a died . WAS IN LAMAR LONG AGO. 
| DIDN’T KNOW MR. TRUMAN 


1t con- Indianapolis, Indiana, 
le old- April 16, 1945 
Manager, Western Union Telegraph Co. 








found Lamar, Mo. 

inerant I am a retired Western Union man- 

lied in ager where I served more than 25 years. 

n, the I worked at Lamar during 1898 and 
arlor 











AND THERE’S BREAKFAST 
FOR BOBBY! 


Bobby can bring a grin as big as his appetite to the table, 
knowing there'll be stuff he likes to eat—lots of it—and he 
won't have to go away hungry. 

Americans, even in wartime, are the best fed people in the 
world because our farms are the most highly mechanized. 

The machines that have revolutionized agriculture—en- 
abling vastly more acreage to be utilized—must serve for 
years under conditions of severest use...one reason why 
many manufacturers equip their machines with enduring, 
high precision Hyatt Roller Bearings. 

And also throughout industry, as well as in our weapons 
of war, gears and shafts are kept in alignment, wheels turn 
freely, as the millions of rollers roll in dependable Hyatts. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. ; 


| Make Uctory Complete— Suy Wore War Souds 


“HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 





CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


"F-N TEST? 







/ “It’s F-N, the test for men!” Scratch your 
e head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 
druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
large economy size. 





YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 





LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 











A little Wildroot Cream-Oil can do a big 

e job for your hair. Keeps it well groomed 
all day long without that greasy, plastered 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 









NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANGOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 
e LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. A little 
Wildroot Cream - Oil 
goes a long way.Get it 
today from your bar- 
ber or drug counter. 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL ‘ 


SPECIAL NOTE 
TO WOMEN... 


Thousands of women use Wildroot Cream- 
Oil to remove loose dandruff, relieve dry- 
ness, and help beautify their hair. Try it be- 
fore a shampoo... also after a permanent 
wave to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
training children’s hair. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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quaintance among the younger element 
but do not place our President Harry 
Truman and’ am wondering if I knew 
him? 

Among those I can recall are Judge 
Timmonds, A. J. Wray, W. A. Leach 
(no relative of mine), C. T. Wilson, a 
lawyer then employed by the Mo. Pac. 
[Missouri Pacific]. 

If you can do, kindly give me data 
that will enable me to place President 
Truman.* 

Greatly obliging. 

It is mere curiosity that prompts this 
inquiry. 

I am also a 25 year member of the 
ORT [Order of Railroad Telegraphers] 
tand have a medal. I am 74 years old 
and all alone. Have two daughters, one 
of them born in Lamar. 

Sincerely, - 
Denver Leach 


Mr. Truman was born in Lamar in 
1884. His family left here when he was 
two years old, so he didn’t pick up much 
* an acquaintance among Lamar peo- 
ple. 


Rising Dry Tide 

Ten years ago, winding up a fourteen 
months’ automobile tour which carried 
him 17,000 miles through 41 states, the 
Rev. Dr. F. Scott McBride, then general 
superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
of America, spoke some cheerful words 
for the nation’s drys. Prohibition, he 
declared, would be back in another 
decade. 

Though the prediction was far off the 
mark, Dr. McBride, now pastor of the 
Somonauk United Presbyterian Church 
in the fertile farming region of De Kalb 
County, IIl., and no longer active in the 
prohibition drive, had cause for rejoic- 
ing last week: Returns from 51 small 


Illinois communities which held local- 
option elections on April 17 showed that - 


twenty had gone dry. (The largest, Fair- 
field, county seat of Wayne, with a pop- 
ulation of 4,008, voted dry 908 to 835). 
Nineteen, including five county seats, 
voted 
available. 


-The Tactics: National Prohibition, de- 
spite popular belief to the contrary, was 
the result of no sudden upsurge of feel- 
ing during the last war. Hundreds of po- 
litical units—towns, counties, even states 
—had gone bone-dry long before 1917-18. 
The foes of alcoholic beverages merely 
seized on the psychological moment to 
put across the Eighteenth Amendment. 
The local-option tactics of today are part 
of the same grand strategy. And Illinois 
is as good an example as any to show the 
progress of the Anti-Saloon League. 

Earlier this year, the league, led by its 
superintendent, the Rev. R. D. Dex- 
heimer, made a strong fight against an 
Illinois bill which have suspended 
local-option elections during the war. The 
House Elections Committee voted, never- 
theless, 11 to 6, to recommend passage. 
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wet. Other returns were still un- | 
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Then a strange thing happened; the bill 
died. On April 3, fifteen communities, 
the largest with 8,100 population, voted 
dry; only five voted wet. Then came the 
April 17 elections to give the drys fur. 
ther strength. ; 

Last week, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union estimated that 950 
Illinois cities, villages, townships, and 
precincts are now dry, including Oak 
Park and Evanston, separately incorpor- 
ated suburbs of Chicago. In Chicago it. 
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Mrs. Colvin reports for the WCTU 






self, 183 precincts were dry by local- 
option ballot and scores of others by zon- 
ing regulations. 






How Dry They Are: Illinois was not 
alone with its Saharas. The WCTU fig- 
ures, based on a national survey and an- 
nounced by Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, presi- 
dent, showed: 

@ On Jan. 1, 1945, local option had dried 
up 4,073 areas, ranging from counties 
and cities to lesser units, an increase of 
740 in 1944. These areas are in the 29 
states, having local-option privileges. Only 
one local-option state, Delaware, is com- 
pletely wet. Texas leads all other states 
with 140 dry counties; Georgia is second 
with 123, and Kentucky third with 84. 
@ Since the repeal of Prohibition, about 
9,000 of 15,000 local-option elections 
have resulted in dry victories; that is, 
they either created dry areas or outlawed 
the sale of hard liquors, sometimes in- 
cluding winés. 

C The ratio of wet defeats has increased. 
In 44 Arkansas elections in 1943-44, 
eighteen counties, nine cities, and _thit- 
teen townships voted dry; only three 
counties and one city went wet. 

@ In Minnesota, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia where local option 
is prohibited on beer but not on hard 
liquor, 108 counties and nine cities and 
towns have voted to outlaw liquor. 

@ Only in twelve states and the District 
of Columbia, where local-option elec 
tions are legally outlawed, and in Dels- 
ware have voters failed to go dry. 
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Cans that give variety.............to whet the appetite 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


When your wife sees the Triple-C on 
a food can, she can be sure that the 
vegetables or fruit inside are fully-pro- 
tected—and just as nourishing and 
wholesome as when they were picked. 

Folks have learned that the Conti- 
nental trademark is a mark of quality. 
And that holds true whether you see it 
on paper cups, fibre drums, plastic 
products or war weapons. 

That’s why it’s a good idea to keep 
your eye on Continental—and on the 
Continental trademark. When the war 
18 won, you'll be seeing it more and 
more on quality products in industry 
and in your home. 

*& * SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN x & 





Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts »- Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Menutreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 





XEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL = FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. 





Robert Casadesus (Piano): Mozart's 
Concerto No, 24 in C Minor (hk. 491) 
with Orch. Symphonique de Paris cond. 
by Eugene Bigot. Set M-MM-356. $4.50 


COLUMBIA PRESENTS 


ERB RECORDING OF BEETH 


hia Orchestha, 


Tue vate great pianist and composer, Rach. 
maninoff, rated The Philadelphia Orchestra “the 
finest in the world.” Now, after two years of record. 
ing silence, this magnificent symphonic instrumen,, 


under the inspired direction of its famed conductor, 


Eugene Ormandy, has made its first records as an 
exclusive Columbia orchestra . . . interpreting one 
of the great classics of all time, Beethoven’s Syn. 


phony No. 7 in A Major, Opus 92. 


pa 


This work, one of the best-loved in symphonic lit 
erature, was written at the noontide of Beethoven; 
vigor. With typical Ormandy brilliance, its may 
nificent movements have been given an exalted 
reading by The Philadelphia Orchestra . . . a reat: 
ing that makes this Columbia recording a classi 
collector’s item, a “must” for all lovers of fine music, 


ry 
Like so many of America’s most renowned orc: 
estras and artists, The Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy, now record 
exclusively on Columbia Masterworks Records. 


tt 

These records, engineered to the highest standard 
of acoustical science, are laminated . . . pressed in 
layers . . . with surfaces of highly sensitized mi, 
terial. It is this Sensitone-Surface, exclusive with 
Columbia, that makes possible far richer tone 
greater durability, amazing freedom from needi 
noise. On Columbia Masterworks Records Gred 
Music is More Faithfully Yours. 


COLU MBIA 
RECORDS 


Columbia Recording Corporation @® A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Bidui Sayao (Soprano): the famous 
arias, Batti, Batti, and Vedrai, Carino 
from Mozart’s great opera, Don Gio- 
vanni. 71577-D « «© « «© « $1.00 


Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, in 
Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor by 
Bach, Set X-Mx-244. .« . © 


Morton Gould and his Orchestra in 
a new album of popular “Af!:r Dark 
favorites, including Speak Low, old 


$2.50 Black Magic, etc. Set c-107 . $35° 
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The Enemy Fights 


Even in the dying days of the Reich 
German submarines sowed their deadly 
seed in the Atlantic. Navy headquarters 
at Ottawa last week announced the 
minesweeper Guysborough had _ been 
torpedoed and sunk in the North Atlantic 
with the loss of 53 out of a crew of 90. 
She was the fourth Canadian mine- 
sweeper and the 22nd Royal Canadian 
Navy warship lost in this war. 

Only one death occurred from the 
explosion of the torpedo that sank the 
Guysborough. Most of the others were 
lost during the nineteen hours survivors 
spent in the water. Only six men of 42 
on one overcrowded float lived until the 
rescue ship, a British frigate, arrived. 

Official reports said the men were 
calm through the night: “On the crowded 
float they took turns slipping over the 
side, and coats were removed from the 
dead to cover the helpless living.” Stoker 
Petty Officer Denny Walker of Victoria, 
B. C., said: “Most of the men who died, 
died smiling. If they suffered any, you’d 
never have known it.” 

The Guysborough, which had engaged 
in invasion minesweeping operations, was 
cited twice by the United States Govern- 
ment—once for saving the crew of a 
disabled American subchaser and towing 
the vessel to port, and again for towing 
to safety a Liberty ship crippled by 
collision im convoy. 


Through the Nose 


Montrealers last week paid a wartime 
high in sales taxes—41 per cent. This was 
the result of a new provincial luxury tax 
of 6 per cent .on .many items such as 
telegrams, pianos, automobiles, radios, 
fountain pens, and furs. The total was 
made up of: federal government sales 
tax, 8 per cent; federal luxury tax, 25; 
municipal retail sales tax, 2 (which munic- 
ipalities must collect themselves after 
the end of the year); provincial luxury 
tax, 6. 








Together Again | 


Canadians at home followed with pride 
this past month the spectacular drive of 
the First Canadian Army from the Rhine 
to the Zuider Zee and the North Sea, a 
drive which cornered thousands of Ger- 
man troops in a tight pocket in Holland. 
But what they did not know until last 
week was that the First Canadian Army 
was almost wholly Canadian:* For the 
first time in this war all Canadian troo 
fighting in Europe were serving under 
one command. 





_*Only two non-Canadian divisions remain in the 
First Canadian Army: the Polish First Armored and 
the British 49th. ‘ 











The reunion of the First Canadian 
Corps, which had been fighting in the 
Mediterranean theater since the invasion 
of Sicily in July 1943, with the First Ca- 
nadian Army was a personal triumph for 
Defense Minister A. G. L. McNaughton. 
Formerly commander of the First Cana- 
dian Army, McNaughton had resigned in 
1943 in protest, it was said, against 
splitting the army and sending the 
First Corps to Sicily. For the troops it 
was a happy meeting after almost two 
years of separation. 

Of almost 100,000 men who served in 
Sicily and Italy with the First Canadian 
Corps (composed of the First Infantry 
Division, the Fifth Armored Division, and 
the First Armored Brigade), 26,152 were 
casualties: 5,341 dead, 19,680 wounded, 
340 missing, and 791 prisoners. The corps 
helped liberate 67,864 square miles. 


Twin PAC’s 

Last fall the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada, which has affiliations 
with the American Federation of Labor 
in letter and in spirit, decided to sect up 
a Political Action Committee. Its competi- 
tor, the Canadian Congress of Labor, 
which is closely affiliated with the Con- 
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gress of Industrial Organizations, already 


had its PAC. . 

But there was to be a significant dif- 
ference: The TLC wanted its PAC to be 
nonpartisan, to support progressive can- 
didates regardless of party affiliation. 
The CCL was solidly behind the socialist 
CCF party. 

Last week the TLC announced the 
membership of its new PAC and reaf- 
firmed its plan “to keep organized labor 
out of partisan politics.” The warning was 
scarcely necessary: Ernest Ingles, of Lon- 
don, Ont., chairman of the committee, is 
well known as one of the old guard of 
labor-union veterans who have never been 
interested in party politics as such. 
Significance 

By tying itself to the socialist CCF 
party, the CCL’s PAC has put all its eggs 
in one basket. The new PAC of the Trades 
and Labor Congress may exert an even 
stronger influence on Canadian _ politics 
by carefully playing a balance-of-power 
game in picking the progressive candi- 
dates it will endorse. Whatever the long- 
term result may be, the immediate effect 
was that for the first time in its history 
almost all ranks of Canadian labor were 
now vitally concerned with politics, But 
neither of the two Canadian PAC’s was 
likely to play as decisive a role in the 
federal election in June as the PAC of 
the CIO did in supporting President 
Roosevelt last year. 
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The Uninvited Minority: An uninvited delegation of Iroquois Indians of the 


Associated Press 


Six Nations held a powwow last week in San Francisco to press claims based on the 
Treaty of Ghent, the peace treaty of the War of 1812. Left to right: Jimmy Hill and 
Jacob Lewis, Brantford, Ont.; Angus Horne, Caughnawage, Que., and Melvin 
Johnson, Niagara Falls, N.Y. They hold the “Peace Club.” 
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Argentina: Signals Off 


The disorders which had been pla- 
guing Argentina had subsided. Three- 
ay-long student riots stopped when the 
government removed the president of the 
University of La Plata, whom the stu- 
dents had called a Fascist. The strike of 
packinghouse workers, backed by the 
threat of a general strike, ended in a 
victory for labor. 

But last week more serious trouble was 
reported. Censorship on outgoing news 
was reestablished suddenly on April 22. 
The following day it was lifted temporar- 
ily and correspondents were permitted to 
send out an official statement that the 
government had arrested a number of 
persons who had inspired “systematic 
opposition to the government's internal 
as well as external policy.” 


The Forbidden Words: At the same 
time the government ordered radio sta- 
tions not to broadcast news of the fall of 
Berlin unless it occurred between the 
hours of 8 a.m. and 2 p.m. If the news 
came after 2 p.m. it must be withheld 
until the following day. Use of the words 
“Berlin has fallen” was forbidden, and 
the police warned that any attempts to 
hold public demonstrations would be 
“severely and violently suppressed by 
force of arms.” 

For two days troops moved about the 
capital. Buenos Aires and Montevideo 


‘seethed with rumors. On April 27 the 


government issued a fuller explanation. 
It had discovered a plot to overthrow 
the Farrell administration and assassinate 
its leaders. The signal for revolt was to 
be the announcement that Berlin had 
fallen. The conspirators, under the “su- 
per-leadership” of Gen. Adolfo Espin- 
dola, the statement said, planned to mur- 
der government officials, seize their fam- 
ilies as hostages, and set up a “popular 
junta” to undo the program of the mili- 
tary regime. 

Most of the alleged conspirators named 
by the government were recognized dem- 
ocratic leaders, but a few were extreme 
nationalists. This fact, together with 
somewhat contradictory aims attributed 
to the plotters, suggested to some ob- 
servers that there may have been two 
separate and unrelated conspiracies, one 
democratic and the other Fascist. Cen- 
sorship on all communications was re- 
established on April 28. 


No. 2 Quints 


Franco G. Diligenti of Buenos Aires 
registered the birth of triplets to his wife, 
Ana Maria, in July 1943. It was not un- 
til March 1944 that Mrs. Leila Drew, a 
reporter for the English-language Buenos 
Aires Herald, reported that there were 
two more. The legal status of the five 
has been in a tangle ever since. Diligenti 
said they had all been born at the same 


Five Little Diligentis: The courts OK'd the quints 
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time. He had violated the registry laws to 
avoid publicity. Last month the courts 
ruled that there had been no criminal 
intent in withholding full information on 
the births and declared the infants legal- 
ly quintuplets. y 

The Diligenti quints are approaching 
their second birthday in the best of 
health. There are three girls—Maria Fer- 
nanda (nicknamed Gordita or Fatty), 
Maria Ester, and Maria Cristina—and two 
boys—Carlos Alberto and Franco. They 
are growing up in semi-seclusion in a 
fourteen-room house built by their father 
to meet their special requirements. The 
girls sleep in a pink room, the boys in a 
blue one. They have their own dining 
room, and in addition to the main house, 
there is a two-storied playhouse in the 
spacious grounds. Over the French win- 
dows of the house is a frieze with five 
cherubs and below it two niches, one of 
which holds a Grecian statue, the other 
a stork. Diligenti likes to point out the 
stork’s quizzical expression. “It certainly 
was a joke on him,” he says. 


Chile: Toward the Center 


The kaleidoscope of Chilean party poli- 
tics took another turn last week as Presi- 
dent Juan Antonio Rios appealed to 
leftist and middle-of-the-road parties to 
reform his Cabinet, which is now com- 
posed of non-party técnicos (experts) and 
personal henchmen of the President. 
On April 28, however, he abandoned the 
attempt as a failure and retained the non- 

‘party ministers. 

Rios was elected in 1942 by. a leftist 
Democratic Alliance (Radicals, Socialists, 
Communists, Worker Socialists, and 
Democrats), with the Liberals and Con- 
servatives in opposition. But the leftists 
became dissatisfied with the administra- 
tion, particularly with its failure to check 
a spectacular inflationary rise in living 
costs. Quarrels developed, and one by 
one the left parties deserted the Presi- 
dent. Finally his own Radical party with- 
drew its support, leaving him no choice 
but to turn to the right or to set up a 
personal, non-party government. He chose 
the second course. 

This precarious balance was threat- 
ened by a rightist victory in the election 
held in March, which reduced the left- 
ist majority in the Chambers of Depu- 
ties to three, gave the opposition a one- 
vote lead in the Senate, and put new 
impetus behind the rightist campaign in 
preparation for the 1948 Presidential 
election. 

Rios’s appeal for party support repre- 
sented an effort to gain Congressional sup- 
port for the administration. It was also 
an attempt to broaden the original base 
of his government and shift it slightly 
toward the center, for he ignored the 
Communists and offered three Cabinet 
Seats to the Liberals. The Liberals are 
not as far to the right as the Conserva- 
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Honey is sprayed and brushed into Yello-Bole Pipes. It blends gently 
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tobacco-flavor and aroma, forming the most enjoyable, satisfying smoke 
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tives and some of them have supported 
Rios’s policies. 
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Industry Overhauls Its Schedules 





in Shift to One-War Production 


Aircraft and Arms Cutbacks 
Seen Creating Unemployment 
in Detroit and on West Coast 


The Army, Navy, and War Production 
Board began in earnest last week to re- 
adjust their demands to a one-war basis. 

Army and Navy cutbacks in war con- 
tracts began to release men and machines 
for possible transfer to'civilian-production 
jobs. The sharpest cutbacks were ordered 
in aircraft and munitions. Shipbuildin 
jobs have been tapering off for severa 
months. 

From worry over a nationwide man- 

wer shortage, the WPB turned imme- 

iately to problems of local unemploy- 
ment. The Ford Motor Co., for example, 
began to lay off 5,000 workers a week at 
the Willow Run bomber plant near De- 
troit. Looking toward the scheduled end 
of its Liberator production in August, 
Ford posted notices that a 40-hour work 
week would replace the 48-hour week 
and that the plant would operate one 
eight-hour shift five days a week, 
instead of two nine-hour shifts. 
_ On the West Coast, aircraft 

and shipyard managers hoped 
the “quit rate” would postpone 
unemployment problems. In the 
next 90 days, Pacific Coast war 
plants will lay off about 100,000 
- workers, but manpower officials 
claim that 75,000 of these could 
find other jobs in five Far West- 
ern states and Alaska. 


The First Steps: The WPB 
hurriedly canal reconversion 
meetings with union labor repre- 
sentatives from all sections of in- 
dustry and took pains to assure 
the country that it was getting 
along with reconversion as rap- 
idly as possible. 

€ The dormant “spot-authoriza- 
tion plan,” virtually abandoned 
when it was ruled out of tight 
labor areas last Dec. 1, was re- 
vived. Under it, any regional 
WPB office may authorize civil- 
ian production, item by item, 
and plant by plant, when. there 
is no conflict with military re- 
quirements. 

@ Control of civilian construc- 
tion was relaxed to permit WPB 
field offices to authorize minor 
construction to support new man- 
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ufacture of: civilian goods. Equipment 
controls likewise were amended to au- 
thorize field-office priorities for all indus- 
try. Auto manufacturers are using the first 
of these to buy an authorized $125,000,- 
000 worth of new equipment. 

@ Limitation and material orders, the 
WPB announced, will be removed about 
ten at a time until 97 are gone. 

@ Although steel, copper, and aluminum 
will remain under control, an indicated 
1,000,000 tons of steel a month will be 
available for civilian needs. Many steel 
executives, incidentally, have been con- 
cerned for several weeks about the pos- 
sibility of sharply reduced steel produc- 
tion during reconversion. 


Significance -—— 


For the nation as a whole, reconversion 
is to be painfully slow. The revised mili- 
tary production schedule of $48,000,000,- 
000 in the next twelve months exceeds 80 
per cent of the country’s best prewar 
level of manufacturing, according to Hi- 
land G. Batcheller, WPB chief of opera- 
tions. He emphasizes that there will be no 
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Surplus disposal: More and more is coming from Europe 
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sudden demobilization, just as there was 
no single M Day “when we planned sud- 
denly to shift from a peace economy to 
mobilization for total war.” And as long 
as newspapers “are still printing. casualty 
lists,” war production must cofhe first.* 

Reduction of take-home pay, .as well 
as unemployment, will be a source of 
labor agitation. For example, the 40-hour 
week pays much less than a 48-hour week, 
because the extra eight hours ordinarily 
mean time-and-a-half pay. For the dollar- 
an-hour worker a $52 weekly wage would 
be reduced to $40. Some of the war- 
boom areas, like Detroit and the West 
Coast, will be critical spots in the next 
few months. 


Shadow of Surplus 


What is to become of surplus war 
property owned by the government? The 


_answer is important for industry as re- 


conversion nears. Looking toward the im- 
mediate future, businessmen want to 
know: 
@ How to acquire government-owned 
equipment to help revive production of 
needed lines, and how to buy surplus 
goods for resale to the public. 
@ How the tremendous amount of prop- 
erty now owned by the armed services 
will be disposed of, and the effect of 
government disposal on markets. 

For a buyer, the best starting. points 
are the widely scattered offices of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. with its 


war-plant subsidiary, the Defense Plant - 


Corp., and of Treasury Pro- 
curement, now taken over by the 
Commerce Department. 

Although the DPC has begun 
to release machine tools for ci- 
vilian manufacturing, Army and 
Navy officials have been reluc- 
tant to declare any of their tools 
“surplus,” although many are 
“available” to other Army and 
Navy contractors. 


Red Tape Road to Ruin: A 
long-standing rule that the 
armed services had to “clear” 
any machine tool before it could 
be sold for civilian use has been 
abolished. However, in any sale 
involving $1,000,000, there may 
‘be a 90-day waiting period for 
approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

The Surplus Property Board 
has adopted a regulation that 
will hold any surplus goods eight- 
een days for all Federal agen- 
cies, and another twelve days for 
the states. Production men say 
that equipment may be ruined if 
neglected or left out in the 


®Morning n of April 27 that 

- published the Batcheller quant on Le 

conversion also carried: a avy an- 

Press nouncement: Hiland G. Batcheller Jr., 

had been killed in action in the Asiatic 
theater on April 16. 
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. now making these achievements possible will one 





| he is thinking of the corner drug store and the 
old gang talking football prospects over a dish of vanilla ... 
or a farmhouse kitchen and a family at supper together. 
But some of these things are not as far 
from the lads in the remote South aad 
Pacific as you may think. Wherever "3, WS 
possible, fresh meat, vegetables—yes, 
even ice cream from home are brought 
to them through the miracle. of refrig- 
eration and a miracle of American engineering 
ingenuity! 
Concrete “Reefer” barges—285 feet of float- 
ing refrigerator—planned, engineered and built on  % 
the beaches by Concrete Ship Constructors, United 
Fruit Company and York Corporation have saved 
six months of ship building time—proved again 
that, in a crisis, America knows how to “do the best 
with what she has.” 

















Refrigeration Looks Forward 
The experience and engineering ability which are 


day return to the problem of broadening and im- 
proving the distribution of refrigerated foods by 
land, sea and air. But these things must wait 
for Victory... Only when it is an accomplished 
fact can York workers and York distributors 
turn to the job of satisfying the pent-up needs 

of a peacetime world. = 


York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. ~~ 
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MIRACLE OF SPEED! Just six days after keel ANSWER TO THE SHIPPING PROBLEM. With FIRST FLOATING RE- 


laying this concrete “reefer” was launched. The  shipways crowded to capacity, Concrete Ship Con. FRIGERATOR puts to arl< 
photo above was taken a little more than an hour _structors, United Fruit Co. and York Corporation sea... the USS Hydrogen 2. 
after constraction started. engineered and built barges on the beaches. heads for the South Pacific. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


/ / ; 
HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING S'tNCE 1885 
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Here are a few of the 


Main Fibreen Uses 
Wrapping for open car shipment 
— lining crates, cases, bags, and 
cars — 
crates to packages — wrapping 
small, large, heavy or light rolls, 
bales, etc. — for L, express 
and carload shipments. In addi- 
tion, use it to protect machinery, 
arts, and materials stored out- 


ice cases to Crates — 
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weather for a 30-day waiting period. 

The board’s most urgent om is 
how to sell government-owned tools now 
installed in privately owned plants. A 
prec! to favor the plant owners who 

ave been using them was opposed by 
Wendell Berge, head of the Justice De- 
partment’s antitrust division, on the 
ground that new and smaller business 
would be frozen out. 


A Test for Henry: Uncertainty was 
an irritation common to many parts of the 
complex surplus-disposal mechanism. To 


sell many thousands of items, from com-° 


plete factories and ocean liners to para- 
chutes and superannuated military dogs, 
the Surplus Property Act created this 
procedure: 

Members of the board, Chairman Guy 
M. Gillette, Robert A. Hurley, and Ed- 
ward H. Heller, decide general policy. 
After an owning agency declares any 
piece of property to be surplus, the board 
assigns it to one of the disposal agencies. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corp. han- 
dles machine tools and other capital 
goods; the Maritime Commission, ships, 
and so on. 

This week, consumer goods (food, 
clothing, hardware, and even construc- 
tion machinery) were formally trans- 
ferred from the Treasury to the Com- 
merce Department under Secretary Henry 
A. Wallace, a heavy responsibility that 
will test his abilities as an administrator. 

The board’s hands are tied by an act 
that tried to compromise two conflict- 
ing doctrines: (1) sell while the selling is 

ood, and (2) hold until selling won't 
isrupt. markets. Listed objectives also 


| conflict. One provides that disposal policy 


should “afford returning servicemen an 
opportunity to establish themselves as 
proprietors of agricultural, business, and 
professional enterprises.” Another directs 
the development of foreign markets by 
sales abroad. ‘ 

Before a piece of real estate can be of- 


fered to the public, it must be offered to 


the Federal: government, state and local 
ag capes the original owner, his 
eirs, his tenants, and finally, veterans. 


Significance ~-r- ; 
Any way the disposal job is figured, 


it comes to the world’s biggest and 
toughest merchandising operation. Two 
lines of action are indicated: (1) Con- 
gress needs to overhaul the faulty dis- 
posal act in the interest of eg we op- 
eration, and (2) the Surplus Property 
Board should cut the red tape from Army 
and Navy disposal at once. Delay may 
hinder the Pacific war by choking -up 
military depots and warehouses: 


The Script Is Set 


When Herbert J. Yates chews tobacco 
in his swank North Hollywood officas he 
_ with fine accuracy. No less accom- 
plished in high finance, ‘the “64-year-old 
millionaire was working last week on a 


consolidation of his movie-making and 
film-processing enterprises into a single 
$15,000,000 corporation. Stockholders 
will receive the details for approval 
around the end of June. 

Yates wants to simplify the maze of 
companies in the Republic family. Con- 
solidated Film Industries, Inc., which 
develops and prints film for most pro- 
ducers, Setay (spell it backward) Co., 
Inc., which owns Republic Productions, 
Inc., and Republic Pictures Corp., and 
assorted affiliates would merge into a new 





Yates at 64: 175 pounds 


Republic Pictures Corp. Now president 
of Consolidated, Yates would run the new 
show as chairman. 

Once before, Yates engineered a mer- 
ger. In 1985, he took over four small 
studios that owed Consolidated $2,000,- 
000, bought the old Mack Sennett 
studios, and started Republic Produc- 
tions. At first he specialized in cheap 
thrillers and Westerns, but gradually 
turned to big-time drama. Now, to lure 
name stars from the larger companies, he 
is hiring established producer-directors 
like Frank Borzage, Alfred Santell, and 
William K. Howard. 

Last year Republic spent $15,000,000 
on production; this year’s budget calls 
for $23,000,000, or not much below 
other major companies. 


The Yates Process: At 18, Yates went 
into business—as an office boy. At 30, he 
retired from the sales department of the 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. with a siz- 
able fortune and 232 pounds from rich 
living. He began film-processing five - 
years later. ; 

Now he has a private skating rink at 
Republic, where he also plays medicine 
ball to keep trim. (His weight is down to 
175 pounds.) For a boy who once ped- 
dled newspapers and lozenges on the 


Brooklyn horse cars, Yates has come & 
long way. 
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No Phantoms Allowed 


The Supreme Court last week decided 
two fair-trade cases involving glucose in 
a way that affects all industry. Chief Jus- 
tice Harlan F. Stone wrote both de- 
cisions. There was no dissent. 

The Corn Products Refining Co., the 
court held, violated the law in selling 
glucose made in Kansas City or Chicago 
at delivered prices that invariably includ- 
ed freight from Chicago, even if Kansas 
City glucose was delivered in Kansas 
City. In the language of transport, Chi- 
cago was the “basing point.” The effect 
was “discrimination” against buyers in 
the Kansas City area who had to pay 
“phantom freight.” 

In a companion decision, the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. was held to 
. have discriminated against certain buyers 
by using Chicago as a basing point for 
Hm although its factory was in De- 
catur, Il. 

The Clayton antitrust act, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman act, forbids any 
price discrimination “between purchasers 
of commodities of like grade and quality,” 
but permits “due allowance for differences 
in costs of manufacture, sale, or delivery.” 
Interpreting this language, the court put 
up three new sign posts for industry: 
€ “Price discriminations are necessarily 
involved where the price-basing point is 
distant from the point of production.” 

@ A company may charge all buyers a 
uniform delivered price, or absorb freight 
to meet competition, if its prices do not 
include “phantom freight” or other dis- 
crimination. 

@ The Federal Trade Commission is the 
final judge of “good faith” in pricing. 

Although general enforcement of these 
new rules is to be applied slowly, litiga- 
tion over, the steel industry’s delivered 
pier (multiple basing point) setup may 

reopened soon, for an expected appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 


Significance ——~— 

Unless Congress decides to override the 
court with new legislation, and there is 
no present indication that it will, many 
time-honored price structures will be 
overhauled within the next year or so. 
The Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced that its price regulations were 
being examined carefully in the light of 
the glucose decisions, for possible re- 
vision. ; 

Litigation between the Federal Trade 
Commission and industry that will be 
affected directly or indirectly involves 
cement, steel conduit, malt, and dairy 
products. The FTC also has been taking 
testimony from the National Lead Co., 
Cast Iron Soil Pipe Association, Refrac- 
tory Brick Institute, American Chain In- 


stitute, and others for possible court ac- - 


tion later. 

The steel case is expected to reach the 
Supreme Court eventually, for a final de- 
cision on the legality of a multiple bas- 
ing-point price system. 
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Se 
not afraid 


of grease 
or water 


Does it surprise you that paper can be 
crumpled in water—soaked—boiled and 
come out firm and strong? That’s one of 
the qualities of Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment. This great wet-strength pa- 
per also resists penetration of grease, 
fats, oils. 

As a packaging material, Patapar pro- 
tects foods like butter, meats, fish, cheese, 
shortening, frozen foods. It is used for 
milk can gaskets, bottle hoods, liners for 
motor oil containers, rubber mold liners, 
for packaging tobacco products, as a sub- 
stitute for oiled silk, and for a thousand 
and one other purposes. 


179 Types 


To meet the wide range of varying re- 
quirements, Patapar is produced in many 
different types (179 in all). Types differ 
in wet-strength, moisture vapor trans- 
mission, grease-proofness, air-tightness, 
opaqueness, and other characteristics. 


BUSINESS MEN: 


Right now, only a limited supply of Pata- 
par is available for essential civilian use. 
But if you’re looking ahead this is a good 
time to investigate Patapar and see how 
it might be helpful in 
your business. When writ- 
ing please give as much 
information as _ possible 
about the application you 
have in mind, so we may \ 
suggest the right type of as Keymark, 
Patapar for the job. ue 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





inane protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: $40 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Braneh Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetab'e Parchment since 1885 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Quite iil the United Na- 
tions conference in San Francisco is 
keeping clear of the specific interna- 
tional economic headaches which nec- 
essarily. are ahead for the world. The 
conference has other and, at least from 
one point of view, more basic problems 
to solve. Nevertheless it is well, as 
these other issues are de- 


Headaches Which San Francisco Misses 


, by RALPH ROBEY 


tion of currencies depends upon the 
soundness of underlying economic and 
financial conditions, and the Bretton 
Woods proposed fund is outstanding 
for its failure to recognize this. In other 
words ‘it is reasonably accurate to say 
that as yet we have not even made a 
a start toward solving this problem. 


5—Elimination of. trade 





bated, to keep in mind ‘that 
even if a perfect political 
organization for peace is 
agreed upon at the San 
Francisco meeting, there 
still will be some terribly im- 
portant decisions on the 
economic front which will 
become more and more 
pressing from here on. 

Everyone who follows the 
news is fully aware of these 
problems, but only by listing them one 
after the other is it possible to ap- 
preciate their real magnitude. Here are 
the principal ones as they relate to the 
United States: . 


1—Relief for the peoples of the con- 
quered nations. The present United 
Nations relief organization under Her- 
bert H. Lehman provides only for re- 
lief of peoples of the liberated coun- 
tries, and its success in handling this 
has left quite a lot to .be desired. The 
problem of the conquered. nations, no- 
tably Germany, raises a whole new set 
of questions, and will come just at the 
time when our food shortage is more 
serious than ever before. 


2—Continuation of Lend-Lease. 
Some indication of what a mare’s nest 
this can be was indicated a few weeks 
ago when the new agreement was 
signed with France extending Lend- 
Lease into the postwar period. Once 
the war is over, feelings will run even 
stronger, and, unless wise judgment is 
exerCised, the use of Lend-Lease can 
become an international irritant of the 
first rank. 


8—Provision for long-term capital 
loans. The international bank for ‘re- 
construction and development, pro- 
vided for in the Bretton Woods plan, 
is an attempt to help meet this prob- 
lem. How successful it could be is an 
open question, and almost certainly it 
cannot by itself be adequate. 


4—Stabilization of currencies. The 
Administration insists that the inter- 
national monetary fund of the Bretton 
Woods plan will take care of this. That 
clearly cannot be the case. Stabiliza- 












barriers. This is not merely 
a question of tariffs. It in- 
volves the whole maze of 
import quotas, exchange re- 
strictions, special treaties, 
and so forth, which has 
grown up throughout the 
world during the past two 
decades. The United States 
has tried to make a start 
toward correcting the situa- 
tion through its reciprocal- 
trade agreements, but much more than 
this will be necessary. There is no evi- 
dence that as yet we have done even 
the basic thinking which must under- 
lie this broader approach. 


6—Determination of policy on car- 
tels. These international arrangements 
for the elimination of competition can, 
if they are permitted to go unchecked, 
make a farce of the whole idea of 
an expanding world trade. The dif- 
ficulty arises from the fact that many 
foreign nations, including England, 
look upon cartels as desirable weap- 
ons in the exploitation of world 
markets. Our government takes the 
position that they are bad if the agree- 
ments are made between private 
producers, but that as between gov- 
ernments such arrangements are val- 
uable. American business in general is 
opposed to such monopolies no mat- 
ter whether they are private, and 
called cartels, or governmental, and 
called commodity agreements. And 
there the matter rests. A worse state 
of confusion on policy could scarce- 
ly be imagined. 


Such are six of the basic inter- 
national economic problems that be- 
yond question are immediately ahead 
of this country. Upon their wise solu- 
tion will depend in large measure the 
economic relations between nations in 
the decades ahead. And it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that upon these eco- 
nomic relations will largely rest the 
success over the years of the organiza- 
tion for peace that is being so labori- 
ously built in the San Francisco con- 
ference. 











Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the power of the magazine 
which has the largest 
audited circulation of ANY magazine, - 
given it exclusively by women 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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| Launched: In Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. 
| Frankiin D. RoosEvELT made her first 
ublic appearance since the death of her 
usband at the launching of the super- 
carrier, U.S.S. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Over a radio network, she said with emo- 
tion: “My husband . . . loved the Navy 
|... He would watch this ship with great 
pride.” The 45,000-ton sister ship of the 
vy is the first carrier to be ‘named 
er an individual. 


Birthdays: Henry MorcENTHAU SR., 

| former United States Ambassador to Tur- 
key, 89, April 26. Morgenthau predicted 

| “a real era of prosperity” after the war. 

' Rupoir Hess, former Deputy Fiihser 
to Adolf Hitler, 49, April 26. 

| LionEL BARRYMORE, veteran actor, 67, 

April 28. 

Sir THOMAS 
BEECHAM, British 
composer and con- 
ductor, 66, April 
29. 

EMPEROR Hiro- 
HITO of Japan, 44, 
April 29. 


Toasting: In Ger- 
many, Prc. LEo Ka- 
sinsky of Brook- 
lyn hitchhiked to 
the meeting of the 
American and Rus- 
sian Armies on the 
Elbe River to be 
sure that Brooklyn 
| was represented at the historic event. 
Hitching another ride back to his unit, 
' Kasinsky said: “I had the best time I ever 
had in my life. They gave us a wonderful 
+ meal and we had about 60 toasts. Boy, 
a don’t even drink like that in Brook- 





Associated Press 
Morgenthau Sr. 


| Mug: Diana Scunewer, 2, of Mamaro- 

look: N. Y., was given a double title by 
' the Far East Air Force: “Queen of the 
+ Pacific” and “Pin-Up Diaper Girl.” The 
fliers found a magazine picture of Diana 
| (taken at 6 months) making a ferocious 
. face by extending her lower jaw. 
Sending the baby “a great big 
kiss for all of us,” they wrote to 
her parents: “It takes determina- 
tion and a strong lower jaw for 
people to win wars.” For every 
bond bought in the baby’s honor, 
| the letter continued, “We'll do 
| the best we can to knock off a 


Jap.” 


Its Official: In Hollywood, 
Calif.. HumpHrey Bocart, 44, 
movie actor, announced that he 
would marry LauREN BACALL, 
. 21, screen actress, as soon as his 
_ third wife, Mayo Methot, who 

is now in Reno, obtains her di- 
 ‘vorce. 


~ 


TRANSITION — 





At 89, Josie dances again | 


Baker’s Back: JosEPHINE Baker, 389, 
Negro dancer from St. Louis who became 
the rage of Paris for a decade, arrived in 
London to entertain British troops and 
war workers. Miss Baker, now a lieu- 
tenant in the French Air Wac, lived in 
French Morocco while the Germans were 
in France. She was very ill for a time 
and was reported dead. Actually, she was 
living in seclusion to avoid collaborators, 
whom she berated bitterly. When the 
Allies arrived in North Africa, she reap- 
peared to entertain the troops. 


Leslie vs. Lili: In the Hotel Pierre in 
New York, Lapy LEsLiE DovERDALE, who 
recently ran a Red Cross club in Paris, 
objected loudly when the Cotillion Room 
singer, MARGARET ScorTrT, sang “Lili Mar- 
lene,” the song the Allies took over from 
the Germans. Hissing and shouting: 
“Don’t sing that Nazi song,” Lady Dover- 
dale and her companion, Mary Hoyt Wi- 
borg of New York, left the room. They 





‘Acme 
Far East fiers like Diana when she’s fighting mad _ 





returned twice with cries of: “What’s the 
matter with you people? Are you crazy?” 
Later, in tears, Miss Scott explained that 
the song had been requested by her 
brother, who is with the Seaforth High- 
landers in Germany. 


Departed: Gunper Hacc, Swedish mid- 
dle-distance runner, gave up after an‘ un- 
successful tour of American tracks (he 
won one of five races). In his last ap- 
pearance, April 28, in the Penn Relays 
at Philadelphia, he was clocked in 4:12.7 
—his best time this season—for a special 
handicap mile but he finished fourth. That 
night he boarded a Portuguese freighter 
for home. 


Here to Stay: On 
April 25, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Mrs. 
GrRovER CLEVE- 

LAND BERGDOLL, ~ 
88, German-born 
wife of the last 
wars most noto- 
rious draft dodger, 
became an Ameri- 
can citizen. Mrs. 
Bergdoll, mother of 
seven children, 
made it clear she 
thad no sympathy 
for Hitler or Naz- 
ism. “Becoming a 
citizen of the Unit- 





Acme 
Mrs. Bergdoll 


ed States is the most important thing in 
my life,” she said. 


‘Forget the Crime’ . . . In Chicago, IIl., 
JaMEs J. JoBE, 21, medically discharged 
sailor who struck an automobile buyer 
on the head and robbed him of $520 
(NEWSWEEK, March 12), was sentenced 
to six months in jail and placed on three 
eed probation. Jobe, whose hands were 

adly burned and crippled in the sinking 
of the aircraft carrier Wasp, said that he 
had been driven to robbery because he 
could not hold a job. (He has a wife and 
2-month-old baby.) After sentencing the 
young war veteran, the judge said: “We 
will try to forget the crime you 
have committed and remem- 
ber what you have done for 
your country.” _~ 


Died: Count ANDRE DE KEr- 
CHOVE DE DENTERGHEM, Bel- 
gian diplomat; in ‘Brussels, April 
24. His last posts were Ambas- 
sador to France from 19385 to 
1988 and Ambassador to Italy 
until 1940. 

Wiiapp S. Karn, 47, one of 
the “Four Horsemen” of con- 
tract bridge; in New York, April 
28. In 1931, Karn woh the na- 
tional individual title, the pair 
title with Hal Sims, and the 





team-of-four title with his team. .... 


lz, 
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AP’s False Flash on Nazi Surrender 


Excites Nation to Brief Celebration 


For the last quarter century the As- 
sociated Press has twitted the United 
Press about the colossal UP blunder of 
announcing the 1918 Armistice four days 
before it happened. At times when the 
AP itself made such mistakes as an- 
nouncing D Day two days early, AP men 
could take comfort in the book “AP, the 
Story of News” which told in detail how 
the Associated Press had stood fast, 
waiting official news from the White 
House that the last war had ended, while 
the UP misled the country on the report 
of Roy W. Howard, who was then UP 
president. 

Last Saturday the old AP-UP score 
was more than evened by an AP dispatch 
from San Francisco mistakenly ending 
the war in Europe with Germany’s .un- 
conditional surrender. In the uproar 
which followed a denial of the story by 
President Truman, the happiest man in 
America probably was Howard, in San 
Francisco to cover the United Nations 
conference. 


Flash! Flash! Newspapers and _ the 
radio throughout Saturday had been full 
of news of Germany’s imminent collapse. 
Facts and rumors flew across the coun- 
try, reaching into the building in San 
Francisco where delegates to the United 
Nations conference were in session. At 
one point reporters noted Secretary of 
State Stettinius in conversation with his 
neighbor, Sen. Tom. Connally, Texas 
Democrat, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and vice chair- 
man of the American delegation to the 
conference. Then Stettinius left the room 
hurriedly. 

It was late afternoon. Connally had 
left the meeting and was halfway across 
the pavement, intent on entering an offi- 


cial car, when Jack Bell, gray-haired 
chief of the AP’s Senate staff, overtook 
him and asked a question: What did the 
Senator hear about the peace rumors? 

Obligingly Connally replied: The 
White House was waiting for word at 
any minute that the Germans had given 
up. Bell raced back to the AP office in 
the building to dictate a flash and bulle- 
tin that Germany had surrendered. Both 
were quickly killed by Paul Miller, 
Washington chief of bureau in charge of 
conference coverage. A substitute bulle- 
tin went out attributing the news to “a 
high American official.” The time was 
4:55 p.m. PWT. Official announcement 
of the surrender, said the AP, was ex- 
pected momentarily. 


What’s That Again? Radio stations, 
an outlet for AP news, blew hot and cold 
on the report. NBC and CBS, remem- 
bering that the first word of surrender 
was to come from Washington, treated 
the dispatch with caution. When they 
did broadcast it (CBS five minutes after 
receiving the bulletin, NBC 35 minutes 
later) they stressed its lack of confirma- 
tion. Then, except for a minimum of ad- 
ditional bulletins, the two networks 
maintained regular schedules. 

Mutual, which leaves everything but 
the hottest news to its individual sta- 
tions, made only six brief network an- 
nouncements, although Frank Singiser 
gave the story major treatment on his 
regular newscast. The Blue Network 
went all out. Despite the fact that it was 
recently burned by another false peace 
rumor (Newsweek, April 9), the Blue 
was first on the air in one minute, had 
a special news roundup later, and made 
numerous program interruptions. 

The newspapers of the country were 


Associated Press 


High and Low: Cheers over the surrender story outside the White House; groans at the denial in a New York bar 


also badly deceived. As the radio spread 
the news, the papers began hitting the 


streets in one city after another with ex- - 


tras: Houston, Tex., Minneapolis, At- 
Janta, Nashville, Tenn. (In Knoxville, 
Tenn., The Journal extraed, but The 
News-Sentinel waited for UP confirma- 
tion). Omaha, Cleveland, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Chicago, and New York news- 
papers gave the story streamers. In Port- 
land, Ore., a girl reporter from the Ore- 
gonian got away with a bottle of cham- 
pagne of ancient vintage which a Czech 
wine dealer had promised the first per- 
son to telephone him the news of the 
war’s end. 


The President Checks Up: In some 
citics movies and bars closed. Mostly the 
crowds took the news quietly, as though 
it was difficult to believe. In Washing- 
ton, people gathered outside the White 
House, to which President Truman had 
returned twenty minutes before the AP 
sent the news. Reporters found the State 
Department, the Pentagon Building, and 
the various embassies » sed as usual and 
sensed something wrong.® 

The President set the nation right by 
a statement that was remarkably prompt 
and candid for a chief of state: He real- 
ized the danger in the circulation of a 
false peace story and disdained any di 
lomatic double talk when he spoke to the 
reporters who had gathered for his con- 
firmation or denial of the report: “Well, 
I was over here, as you can see, doing a 
little work, and the rumor got started. I 
had a call from San Francisco and the 
State Department called me. I just got 
in touch with Admiral Leah [Fleet Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy, his personal 
chief of staff] and had him call our 
headquarters—commander-in-chief in Eu- 
rope [General of the Army Eisenhower] 
—and there is no foundation for the 
rumor. 

“That is all I have to say.” 

The denial was on its way at 6:35 
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HOA. THERES A DEALER FOR YOU! 





Jones is one of those dealers who is fanatical on service. He built 

his business from a one-man shop to the biggest of its kind in town 
—by backing up sales with service! His,customers know that Jones wouldn’t 
sell an inferior product at any price...and that anything he sells is going 
to be serviced — promptly, competently, clieerfully. Even if Jones has to 
grab a tool kit himself! Whether he is handling motor trucks or house- 
hold appliances, industrial equipment or radios, Jones, and all dealers 
like him, are priceless assets to any manufacturer. 


. @GOOD SERVICE finally rests in the hands 


of good mechanics equipped with good tools 
-.. tools that the factory recommends for 
every service operation. Even in shops like 
Jones’ it is no easy task to win over each 
mechanic to the use of such tools, And to 
effectively educate mechanics in your serv- 
ice outlets from coast to coast would re- 
quire an army of trained field men. 

That “army” is ready to go to work for 
you ... organized, trained and competent to 






SERVING “BUSINESS EVERYWHERE WITH TOOLS FOR BETTER SERVICE 


assume complete responsibility for nation- 
wide distribution of your factory recom- 
mended service tools. Snap-on field men 
visit service establishments everywhere 
-.-call on the mechanics in the shops... 
display and demonstrate tools for more 
efficient service ... take the orders and 
deliver the goods. If you are planning a 
program for more effective servicing of 
your postwar products, ask for the com- 
plete story. Write... 


SWAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8072-E 28TH AVE., KENOSHA, WIS. 
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p.m., PWT. It deflated celebrations over 
the country and abroad. 

The UP started its story: “President 
Truman tonight personally denied an As- 
sociated Press report that Germany had 
surrendered.” 


Alibi: In Chicago, Marshall Field, pub- 
lisher of The Chicago Sun, and his man- 
aging editor, Jim Mulroy, smiled with 
relief. Denied the right to AP service, The 
Sun had seen itself “scooped” by The 





UP places the blame 


Tribune, The Times, and The Herald- 
American on a false story. 

And back in San Francisco, the AP set 
to work to save face. Grave-faced, Sena- 
tor Connally protested to Bell and to 
Charles B. Degges.of the UP that he had 
merely said he “expected the announce- 
ment momentarily—just like everybody 
else did.” He had no official information. 
Sticking desperately to its guns, the AP 
sent out a new story, this time using Con- 
nally’s name, and declaring he “expects” 
the surrender announcement momen- 
tarily. 

While the UP gloated at its rival’s dis- 
comfiture, Roy Howard offered the final 
commentary. “I have been locked in-my 
room all day with three witnesses,” he 
said, “to prove I didn’t do it this time.” 


Molotoff Cocktail 


On April 3, 1944, Foreign Commissar 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff summoned for- 
eign correspondents in Moscow to his 
first press conference. He had big news: 
The Red Army, had.rossed the Prut River 
into Rumania. But the conference pro- 


‘ cedure was slow and deliberate; after 


reading a preliminary statement, Molo- 
toff requested a complete list of all the 
newsmen’s questions and answered them 
in order. : 

Last week, at his first American press 
conference in San Francisco, the Foreign 
Commissar’s careful procedure was shat- 
tered and for the first time he was sub- 
jected to a full-scale barrage from the 
Allied press. The first request, from one 
of 300 correspondents, was for a state- 
ment on the Polish question. When the 
Foreign Commissar replied: “Are there 
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any other questions?” A roar of laughter 
rose from his audience. 

Quickly perceiving that the correspond- 
ents interpreted his system.as an attempt 
to dodge the question, Molotoff threw the 
conference open and answered the shots 
as they came, quickly, skillfully, and 
amiably. 

On the platform in the Colonial Room 
of the St. Francis Hotel, the Russian dele- 
gation flanked its leader; at his left stood 
his skilled young interpreter, V. N. Pav- 
loff.:To the amazement of correspondents 
who had anticipated proletarian bluntness 
and slow deliberation, Molotoff threw 
back the answers as fast as the questions 
came—almost faster.* A half hour later, 
when he smiled, waved once, and darted 
from the room, they were agreed that 
the novice was an expert at handling the 
tte and his conference the best of the 
week. 


A Fighting Press: For a total of some 
1,900 accredited press and radio repre- 
sentatives, the first week in what local 
newspapers called “the provisional capi- 
tal of tomorrow” held few such bright 
spots. (One notable one: the smooth ef- 
ficiency of the well-staffed British Infor- 
mation Service. ) 

For the most part, the best and the 
lamest brains in journalism fought shoul- 
der to shoulder for hotel rooms, taxis, and 
standing room in. the peanut gallery of 
the War Memorial Opera House, found 
out about important press conferences by 
sheer luck and mutual acquaintance, and 
rode a constant roller coaster of San Fran- 
cisco hills to and from the Palace, Mark 
Hopkins, Fairmont, and St.. Francis 


Hotels and the State Department’s press _ 


headquarters in the Veterans Building. 
The correspondents, after their first 
flush of rage, divided responsibility for the 
woefully inadequate press arrangements 
about equally between their own stagger- 
ing numbers, lack’of State Department 
foresight, and the natural determination 
of San Francisco to have a part in its own 
show. Typical of the three categories: 
@ The actual working press probably set 
a historical record for minority at interna- 
tional conferences. In what might be 
called the press and affiliated groups were 
such variegated characters as Mme. Gen- 


eviéve Tabouis, Gracie Allen, Robert . 


Boothby, M.P., Ely Culbertson, Miriam 
Hopkins, and a disgruntled representative 
of an ironmongers monthly who at last 
reports had failed to obtain accreditation. 
@ National Broadcasting Co. men are 
authority for the story that a befurred 
and beorchided matron stormed their 
opera-house box at the opening session 
and, upon being challenged, said: “I 
have a perfect right to be here. I have 
held this particular box at every opera 
for years.” 


*The that the fastest ver: “Is 
it Vo ee TE ne Petty Earl Wil 





son, The New York Post’s saloon editor. “I ~ 
like your accent,” M , and scooted 
from ‘the room 
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FOR FAR-SIGHTED MANAGEMENT 


Today a new improved business method is helping top- 
flight management keep pace with wartime schedules and 
plan ahead for post-war opportunities. 

That method is Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, and it 
provides the executive with precise and complete control 
over his entire organization. 

His ideas, memos, instructions and decisions are spoken 
easily and conversationally to a small microphone on his 
desk. It even records his important across-the-desk conver- 
sations, and because the presence of his secretary is not 
required, she is left free to protect him from interruptions 
and to do other important work for him. . 





—_ 


Learn for yourself how this microphone “Control Center” 
will double your ability to get things done. Free descriptive 
literature will be sent on request. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
86 Richmond St. West, Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Gloonic Dyetation 0 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, malcers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark 
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A MOMENT TO SPARE... 


A THOUGHT 
TO SHARE 


by \V-MAIL 
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CARRY V-MAIL WITH YOU... 


WRITE WHILE YOU WAIT | 
Send him every little bright incident of | 


the day. You can do it easily if you fol- 
low this simple plan. 


1. Carry V-Mail Envo-letters.all stamped and 
addressed. Then when you have a few moments 
—any time or place—jot down the news...while 
it’s fresh, before you forget. Those little “cheer 
notes” fill in the chinks between the long letters 
you write when you really have time to settle 
down, 


2. Make it a regular weekend habit to stamp 
and address at least seven V-Mail Envo-letters 
—one for every day. Remember V-Mail requires 
no envelope ... it’s the only mail that’s sure to 
fly...takes just a regular 3¢ stamp...saves 
cargo space for vital supplies your serviceman 
needs. Let him have those daily visits with you 
by V-Mail! 





Cofr. S. W. & Co. 
THE “FORTRESS"—You'll find V-Mail Envo-let- 
ters at your nearest stationery counter in 10¢, 
25¢ and 50¢ packages. Illustrated is The ‘‘Fort- 
ress,” 50¢. - 


Siealey WSL & Gp 


New York © CHICAGO @ San Francisco 


Originators of V-Mail Envo-letters 
e « » Almost two billian so far. 
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SCIENCE 


Violet Life Rays 


The big, well-scrubbed naval barracks 
were bathed in what oo to be 
bright moonlight. Rows of lamps hung 
from the ceiling; others were installed 
under every other bunk. As the sailors 
slept, ultra-violet rays were trained in all 
directions to strike at disease germs in 
the air, on the bedclothes, and on the 
floor. Result: a 25 per cent reduction in 
respiratory illnesses such as severe colds 
with fever, German measles, and scarlet 
fever. 

This test, carried out by a six-man 
medical team during the winter of 1943- 
44 at the United States Naval Training 
Center, Sampson, N. Y., gave satisfactory 
proof of the value of ultra-violet energy 
in checking disease. The effect was most 
marked in the early winter months when 
illness rates were running at a high level 
throughout the rest of the camp. For this 

eriod the reduction of illness in the test 
arracks reached a high of more than 
85 per cent. Samples of the air showed 
only half as many germs of all kinds in 








Stentor coeruleus, before exposure .. . 
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irradiated as in nonirradiated barracks, 

The visible light from the powerful 
lamps was too dim to interfere with 
sleeping. None of the Navy men com- 
plained of harmful effect on the eyes, 
Conjunctivitis (inflammation of the outer 
membrane of the eyeball) may be caused 
by improperly shielded lamps. 


Through the Special Glass: For at 
least two decades, it has been known that 
ultra-violet rays measuring between 2,000 
and 3,000 angstroms (250,000,000 ang- 
stroms to the inch) will kill bacteria. 
Lamps using the rays appeared in the 
early ’80s. Modern lamps, such as those 
used at Sampson, are hot-cathode, low- 
pressure mercury affairs which generate 
energy at around 2,500 angstrom units. 
Since regular glass such as that used in 
fluorescent lamps does not transmit the 
germ-killing ultra-violet rays, a special 
kind, free from iron and other impurities, 
is made for this purpose. 

@ The Council on Physical Therapy of 
the American Medical Association has 
approved several germicidal lamps for 
disinfecting air in operating rooms, hos- 
pital nurseries, and wards. 

@ Other present uses: sterilizing school- 
rooms, glasses, and cosmetics and drugs 
during packaging. 

@ Postwar uses: sterilizing home refrig- 
erators, display counters in meat and 
produce markets, bottling plants, the- 
aters, and stores. 


Buttercup, the Germ Killer 


Into a meat chopper went the stems, 
leaves, and blossoms of freshly picked 
buttercups. Then distilled water in equal 
weight was added to the fine-ground 
salad. The juice was pressed out through 
gauze, and a greenish-brown fluid ob- 
tained, deadlier than henbane and other 
potions of witches’ lore. 

The buttereup juice, according to Dr. 
Beatrice C. Seegal and Dr. Margaret 
Holden of Columbia University College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, stopped the 
growth of streptococci, staphylococci, 
pneumococci, anthrax and_ tuberculosis 
bacilli, and many other microorganisms 
that cause disease in human beings. 

This laboratory experiment, reported 
last week in the magazine Science, marks 
one of the latest advances in the search 
for powerful antibiotics that has followed 
the discovery of penicillin. 

The two women scientists also found 
that buttercup extract collected by steam 
distillation was effective in stopping the 
growth of dangerous organisms. And that 
the juice of the quivering anemone had 
similar lethal qualities. 

As a practical remedy for human infec- 
tion, however, buttercup juice has yet to 
prove itself. The whole juice has proven 
seriously toxic to laboratory animals, the 
distilled fluid less so. The next step: to 
separate the poisonous from the antigerm 
ethics. On this, Seegal and Holden 
are now at work. 








Mary Healy, Loeb, and Nancy Noland— 
major players in “Common Ground” 


THEATER ~ 


Swinging From a Soapbox 


Although the theater has done nicely 
this season, its future isn’t so promising 
that Edward Chodorov can be brushed 
off as a playwright whose heart happens 
to be in the right place. The author of 
last year’s “Decision” is a writer with an 
important target and a punch to match. 

Like “Decision,” his new play “Com- 
mon Ground” is a_ two-fisted -assault 
on Fascism. Once again too many of 
Chodorov’s haymakers merely fan the 
topical breeze; yet, as before, he lashes 
out so impulsively that his hits and 
misses add up.to significant drama. 

Stimulated by George Jenkins’s arrest- 
ing reproduction of a partially bombed 
music room in an Italian castle, the first 
act of this Edward Choate production 
is both effective theater and forceful 
drama.. Here are brought five USO per- 
formers captured by the Nazis when 
their plane is forced down. 


The Story: A famous stage and screen 
comedian (Philip Loeb), because he is 
a Jew, is sentenced to slow death in a 
Nazi concentration camp. The four others 
are offered their liberty if they will put 
on their show—with a bit of Nazi propa- 
ganda. 

These four are a publicized movie star 
of German ancestry (Donald Murphy), a 
self-centered singer (Mary Healy) with 
no political convictions, an Italian-born 
vaudevillian (foseph Vitale), and his 
Irish-American wife (Nancy Noland). 

From the beginning the Jew accepts 
his fate with a courage and a wry humor 
that Loeb turns into the play’s chief 
asset. But the point of “Common Ground” 
is the decision of the others to face a 
firing aquad rather than aid the enemy. 
This makes for an effective final curtain, 
but the-hergics, are a little too obvious 
for the arm-chair civilians in the audience. 


BERNARD M. CULVER, President 


" .and the pursuit of Happiness” 


When he comes home his thoughts and plans will be for the peaceful 
pursuit of happiness. It is for this he fights on distant shores. 

For those who await his coming there are many who wear tokens 
of promise and dream of the bright future beyond the shadows. 

The sentiment expressed in jewelry can be guarded by insuring 
the real value. Personal Jewelry Insurance may be written for any 
amount, each article being listed and insured according to its value. 
The protection is in force wherever the jewelry is worn or placed for 
safekeeping and covers loss, damage or destruction. 


If you have jewelry you cherish, assure yourself that it can be replaced in case 
of loss. Ask the Continental representative to prepure this protection for you. If 
you do not know his name, write us at 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


The Continental Insurance Company 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


FRANK A, CHRISTENSEN, Vice President: 











Light weight is only one important property 
of PC Foamglas. Made of millions of air- 
filled glass cells, it insulates efficiently, 
permanently. 


@ True, PC Foamglas can be used to make life rafts and floats, but it is in 
much more general use in all sorts of plants, all over the country, helping 
to maintain temperature and humidity levels, to prevent condensation. 


On roofs and equipment, in walls and floors, PC Foamglas, light, rigid, 
strong, is proof against acid atmospheres, vapors, moisture and fumes. 


PC Foamglas will not burn, rot, check, or warp. It retains its original 
' insulating efficiency—permanently. 


When you need insulation, get full informatis: on PC Foamglas. This 
unique material requires no repairs, no replacements, so you get not only 
top efficiency, but also downright economy. 


’ 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Room 644, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
¢ Also makers of PC Glass Blocks « 


PC FOAMGLAS “2”. INSULATION 
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utler as a Columbia undergraduate 


EDUCATION 


Nicholas Miraculous 


In 1878 a slight slick-haired student 

of 16 enrolled with 77 other freshmen 
at Columbia, a meager, five building 
collegé on Madison Avenue at 49th 
Street in New York. Unmistakably a 
prodigy, he was a graduate of Paterson, 
N. J., High School, which he had breezed 
through in three years, finishing at 18. 
(Intervening years he had spent in fur- 
ther study at Paterson.) When the col- 
lege registrar duly recorded his name- 
Nicholas Murray Butler—he was inaug- 
urating a career: that was to form and 
influence Columbia for 67 consecutive 
years. . 
Last week Dr. Butler, 83, president of 
his alma mater for 44 years, announced 
reluctantly that he would resign Oct. 1. 
Columbia trustees promptly elected him 
president emeritus (as of Oct. 1), to con- 
tinue “in active service to the university, 
particularly in building up needed finan- 
cial support.” iM 

For years the statistics allotted Nicho- 
las Murray Butler in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica (no other celebrity rates his column 
and a quarter) have been only an inade- 
quate key to his renown and worldwide 
achievements. 


Campus Big Man: As a Columbia 
freshman he won more honors. than any- 
one else in his class, corrected a profes- 
sor’s misquotation by reciting nearly a 
chapter of the Scriptures, and was “in 
everything” on the campus. Before grad- 
uation at the head of his class, he made 
Phi Beta Kappa, edited the college 
weekly, won scholarships in three sub- 
jects, and took a history prize and a 
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LUBRIGATION 


Oil Is Where You Need It 


LIKE GOLD... oil is where you find it, hoarded 
by Nature in its dark, secret cellars, far from where 
it can be used. To probe for oil and find it... to 


process it into the life blood of engines for a myriad 


of modern uses .. . to bring it to around the corner 
from where you are ... oil producers, refiners and 
marketers depend on vast fleets of 

motor trucks. 


The miracle of oil is the efficiency 
of its distribution system. As in so 
many industries in which depend- 


able truck transportation is vital to the public 
interest, Whites have long enjoyed marked prefer- 
ence in petroleum fleets. And when new trucks 
can again be freely bought, the new White Super 
Power Trucks will provide greater dependability, 
performance and economy than ever before. 

THE WHITE MOTOR CO.¢ Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


In Canada: THE WHITE COMPANY, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 
A larger volume of new Super Power 
Whites for commercial use is now assured by 
government order. Your White representative 
will be glad to help you make application. 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 











Take held ah @ 


NEW DOW PLASTIC 





STYRALOY 


BETTER TOOL HANDLES— BETTER ELECTRICAL INSULATION 


; Electrical engineers know Styraloy as a new material in 
high frequency insulation—in aircraft and radio—wher- 
ever wire insulation must be flexible, water resistant, light 
weight, long wearing—yet serve at temperatures from 
—90° F. to 212° F. For better insulation, tool handles, and 

i products as varied as scuff plates, floor mats and fittings 

or gaskets—check Styraloy. 


Dow Plastics include: Styron, Styraloy, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting 





It looks like any other handle, doesn’t it? But take hold 
of that screw driver just once. When you do you'll be 
“shaking hands’’ with Styraloy—the new Dow 
plastic that puts a better grip on things. 


First developed for critical military electrical insula- 
tion needs, Styraloy is something really different in 
plastics. Add many of the best qualities of rubber-like 
materials to the well known advantages of rigid 
plastics—rhat’s Styraloy. Flexible and resilient, it 
resists abuse. Sturdy and tough, it operates under 
temperatures that destroy most materials. Yet it is 
warm to the touch—with natural gripping qualities 
that give products a new lift. 


That’s why tools, house appliances, shop machinery 
—nearly all instruments that enter your hand—will 
feel firmer and handle more easily with a Styraloy grip. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York e Boston ¢ Philadelphia e Washington e Cleveland e Detroit 
Chicago ¢ St. Lovis © Houston e San Francisco e Los Angeles e Seattle 
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The retiring president 


fellowship. In a single year, 1884, he 
covered the Republican National Conven- 
tion as correspondent for The New York 
Tribune, studied in Berlin, and received 
his Columbia Ph.D. 

The following year as a Columbia 
faculty member, Dr. Butler began blaz- 
ing academic trails. Besides instructing 
in philosophy, he lectured in education, 
‘became president of the Industrial Edu- 
cation Association, and organized and 
headed the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, later to become 
Teachers College. , 

In the same four-year span young But- 
ler designed the public-library system 
of New. Jersey, drew up plans . (later 
adopted) for a university to-be built 
on Columbia College, founded the Edu- 
cational Review, which he edited until 
1920, and married his first wife, Susanna 
Edwards Schuyler. (In 1907, four years 
after her death, he married his present 
wife, Kate LaMontagne. 

When the 39-year-old Butler became 
its president in 1901, the fledgling uni- 
versity had just moved to Morningside 
Heights; the student body numbered 
4400, and its year’s appropriation was 
$1,031,797. In three decades its annual 
bidget appropriation spurted to a peak 
of $17,592,905 and its enrollment topped 
$8,000. A profile by Alva Johnston in 
1980 called Butler “the only [university] 
Mesident impressing this generation.” 


- Builder at Work: Butler expanded the 
Columbia campus to a degree unknown 
M academic annals. Its summer school 
was vastly enlarged; the Pulitzer-endowed 
School of Journalism was established in 
1912, and the skyscraper Medical Center- 
Was Opened at 168th Street. .. 

The Butler regime had its quota of 
headaches, however. When “Alma Pater” 
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ece AND MAXIMUM POSTAGE SAVINGS 
are effected through the use of USPM 
Mailroom Scales which accurately and 
automatically weigh and indicate the 
exact postage required. Modern mail- 
rooms make every postage dollar count 
by using both postal and parcel post 
scales on outgoing mail. 


SPEEDY DISTRIBUTION of wartime mail 
is greatly facilitated in many an office 
with the USPM Letter Opener—the 
machine that opens from 100 to 500 
letters per minute! Gives every depart- 
ment an early start on the day’s busi- 
ness. Speeds up the entire organization. 


CENTRALIZED CONTROL of mailings 
from all departments—with a U.S. 
Postal Meter—also helps busy offices 
cope with the flood of wartime cor- 
respondence. This machine seals, im- 
prints correct postage, postmarks, 
counts and stacks in one mechanical 
operation. 

Here are some of the machines you 
should have in your modernized mail- 
room. Plan now to have them when 
they are again available. 


Metered Mail Systems . .. Pestal end Perce! Post Scales . .. Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers... Mullipest Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment. (Many units. gvailable.) 
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Our Plants A and B proudly 


Rochester 2, New York 
Branches ond Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Failures Multiplied after World War I. In just two 
years ... from the 1919 level . . . current liabilities involved in com- 
mercial and industrial failures jumped 454%. 


Will History Repeat? No one knows. Even now... 
upsets caused by unforeseen developments after goods are shipped 
may leave customers frozen ... or worse. That's why manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business now carry American .; 
Credit Insurance ... and why you need it too. we Ae yo 
American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your 

accounts receivable for goods shipped’. . . pays you when ‘your. cus- 

tomers can’t. Don’t face the uncertain future unprotected. Write 
| now for more information to: American Credit Indemnity Company 
, of New York, Dept. 43, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


( 59Yoar PRESIDENT 
; : 
BHERICAN American 
REDIT INDEMNITY | exit 3 
COMPANY Credit Insurance 
(1945 & Pays You When 
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Butler abolished footbaill #111905, under. 


_ graduates howled in mass-meeting pro- 


tests. (Later, Columbia uced: many 
good football teams, .and its 1983 team 
won in the Rose ‘Bowl)..Faculty dismis- 
sals for “pacifism” during the last war 
evoked nationwide censure, and in 1940 
eighteen Columbia professors assailed the 
Butler edict “recommending that anti- 
British: faculty members resign. 
Countering charges of official ‘despot- 
ism, Dean George W: Kirchwey of Co. 
lumbia Law School declared: “There are 
only two classes perfectly free to say 
what they think—tramps and Columbia 
University professors.” Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve of Barnard added later: “I 


. challenge his’ [Butler’s] critics to, point to 


any. college ‘that has. enjoyed a greater 
om.” 


. measure: of academic fr 


President: Butler's off-campus _affilia- 
tions. probably broke all records. He hob- 
nobbed' with kings, emperors, presidents, 
and popes,.and talked statecraft with 
everyone from Gladstone to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. Among his almost in- 
numerable honorary degrees is the Ox- 
ford Litt.D. entitling him to the pan- 
cake cap and scarlet gown that make him 
a cynosure in academic processions. 

In the first two decades of the cen- 
tury, Butler played a large part in poli- 


‘ tics. Although he has been a lifelong Re- 


publican, the party's Old Guard has 
viewed: his self-professed liberal activi- 
ties with dubiety. In 1902 President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who admired him, 
took him in a private-car jaunt around 
the country. In 1912, when Butler ran 
as Vice President with Taft, opposing the 
Bull Moose ticket, Roosevelt turned bit- 
ter and tagged him “Nicholas. Miracu- 


~ Jous,” a nickname which stuck. In 1920 


the Republicans passed him up as a Presi- 
dential candidate to nominate Harding. 


No Heir Is Apparent: As an advo- 
cate of the League of Nations, a militant 
foe of isolationism, and an anti-prohibi- 
tionist, he was distinctly unpopular among 
certain Republican and other circles un- 
til the late 80s. One of his faculty mem- 
bers, Dr. George W. Hartmann, said last 


‘February that Butler “declared war on 


Germany eighteen months before the 
United States did.” 

Although impaired health will prohib- 
it his holding office at Columbia, as he 
often wb0ed, “until I die,”.faculty and 
students will, on rare occasions as usual, 
see his small but imposing figure on the 
campus he has dominated for almost half 
a century. Heirs apparent had been legion 
in the past, but Columbia declares that 
today no one is in obvious line for its 
presidency. (ashy 


Science's Lost Generation 

In Russia, students of ability in science 
are not permitted in the armed forces . . - 
Great Britain has succeeded in minimizing 
interruption in the training of the men who 
will be her scientific teachers and leaders in 























atch Your Car 


... for these tell-tale clues indicating faulty brakes 


Pearl Harbor, the number 
rs on our highways has 
shriJeled by an estimated 4,000,- 
s this.is written, the rate of 
this€drain on the nation’s vital 
«-front transportation stead- 
ily id.creases. Some 150,000 cars, 
bus¢s, trucks, authorities tell us, 
now‘go permanently out of use 
each month. For every owner of 
a motor vehicle still operating, 
these: facts point out a pressing 





patriotic duty. It is a real service 
to America’s war effort . . . to see 
that every car, bus and truck 
gets the prompt mechanical atten- 
tion it needs to keep it perform- 
ing at top efficiency. 

-Don’t let little troubles .. . 
especially brake troubles... grow 
into big ones. Remember, your 
neglected brakes can help slow 
down victory. 


RUSCO Advises: 


Support 
The National - 
BRAKE-CHECK-CAMPAIGN 





Sponsored by 
The International Association 


of Z Police Chiefs 





Th: RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Middletown, Connecticut 
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To discriminating travelers 
who have stopped at hotels 
from coast fo coast we say: 
._ make comparisons! Compare 
The Taft's location, modern 
comforts, splendid service— 
compareits genuine economy! 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


‘Asonse NEW YORK'9 
TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING MANAGEMENT 




















POSTWAR 
PROMISES 





Your automobile of tomor- 
row will be exciting, beautiful 
and efficient. So will postwar 
CROWN LUGGAGE! ~ 

Plan to take CROWN 
LUGGAGE on your postwar 


trips. You'll be proud of it as 
a companion! 


The Travelane: 4 
‘eek ‘ ps3! 
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sts 


the next generation .. . Except for a few 
4-F’s, we (in America’) now have practically 
no made students over 18 studying science. 


Squaring off with this blast against the 
government’s policy toward the drafting 
of scientific men, Raymond B. Fosdick, 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, 


made the annual. report last week on the - 


82-year-old organization’s work during 
1944. 

In an effort to relieve the lack of 
scientific strength after the war, Fos- 
dick said that the foundation would try 
to add training for civilian . scientists, 
deferred because of war industry, to 
the GI Bill of Rights. Already appro- 


’ priations have been made to train young 


men_ throu the National Research 
Council and the Social Science Research 


Council. Other highlights of the founda- 


tion’s report: 

@ Despite wartime conditions, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation supported nine _proj- 
ects in natural sciences in England last 
year, seven in Sweden, and two in Switz- 
erland. 

@ Since 1932, the foundation has 
spent approximately $14,000,000 (three- 
fourths of its total allotment for medical 
sciences) in the field of psychiatry. 
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IT 15 MIDNIGHT AND 
THE WOLVES ARE. HOWLING! 











Orson Waggon plays Welles . . . 





Dogpatch Classified 


He’s already written greater novels than 
Tolstoy, greater plays than Shakespeare, 
greater symphonies than Beethoven. He has 
consented to produce ONE radio program 
. » «the greatest . . . of all time, no doubt!! 


Such was the reputation of Orson Wag- 


gon, genius. To the adulation, Orson. 


had but one answer: “This will be the 
PERFECT horror program!! And aft. 
er it’s over, they can’t do anything to 
ME!! I’m just a TWELVE-YEAR-OLD 
CHILD!!”. 

Al Capp, creator of the comic strip 
“Lil Abner,” was having fun, once again 
at the expense of radio. For the last fort- 
night, the paragon of young (18) man- 
hood from Dogpatch, U.S.A., Li’l Abner 
Yokum, had been innocently—if danger- 
ously—enmeshed in Waggon’s. realistic 
dramatization of The Monster’s Revenge. 
Naturally Waggon directed, produced, 
staged, and (with one exception) acted 
all parts himself. The exception: Li’l Ab- 
ner was cast as the “victim”—his acting 
limited to reacting “naturally” to Wag- 
gon’s “diabolical torture”: with a real 
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... The Dogpatch diet foils Waggon’s.poisonous plot 
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dagger, a real crowbar, and finally real - 


ison. 

Only an impervious bottom, a hard 
skull, an extraordinary appetite and an 
even more extraordinary stomach (see 
cut) saved him. It was with characteristic 
justice that Lil Abner finally settled his 
score with the genius. He spanked him. 
Waggon called Lil Abner a swine and 
the hero couldn’t forgive him “fo’ bein’ 
sassy t’ yo’ elders—namely me.” 

By this week, the muscle-bound moun- 
taineer, having survived the terrors of 
an infant prodigy’s imaginations, had 
turned to janitoring in a radio studio. It 
looked as if Capp’s pencil was out for 
more radio blood. 


Whys and Wherefores: For the past 
eight months, Capp has been dickering 
to get Lil Abner on the air—in script as 
well as strip form. Although no deal has 
been settled—Capp thinks vaguely of 
fifteen minutes, five days a week—the 
project has served to bring Capp down 
out of the seclusion of New Hampshire 
and into the company of New York “radio 
people.” , 

Out of these contacts came the first 
swipes at the business. First Frank Sinatra 
got a ribbing, then Hal Block, the gag 
writer. Publicity-minded Orson Welles en- 
vied such “classy classified ads” (Capp’s 
strip has 27,000,000 readers) and audibly 
wished that Capp “would boot me around 
awhile.” Capp did—even though Orson, 
Waggon risked Lil Abner’s life. 


For Digestion’s Sake 


Starting April 29, station WLW in 
Cincinnati banned commercials about 
laxatives, deodorants, alkalizers, “or any 
other product involving or ‘suggesting 
bodily functions.” The ban is effective 
only during mealtime hours. 


Planning the Extemporaneous 


Cocktails, canapés, a sumptuous din- 
her with a sauce’ of ‘good’ conversation, 
all served in a comfortable ‘hotel suite, 
are enough to break down most barriers 
between strangers. Sherman Dryer, pro- 
ducer of Let’s Face the Issue (Mutual, 
Sunday, 5-5:30 p.m., EWT), is adroit 


_ in applying this treatment to achieve a 


good discussion program. Other ‘bits of 


amateur psychology, plus a good sense | 


of the drama in an intellectual-emotional 
conflict, are rapidly gaining Dryer’s forum 
an enthusiastic audience. _ 

Dryer is no beginner in radio. As radio 
adviser to the University of Chicago 
(from 1989 to 1944) he shaped the Chi- 
cago Round Table into its currently suc- 
cessful form, and started The Human 
Adventure, which he still produces and 
which won the 1944 Peabody Award for 
education programs. Now a. writer-pro- 
ducer for Mutual, Dryer runs Let’s Face 

Issue on three basic theories: (1) 
Topics should be fundamental, not mere- 
ly current; (2) big minds are better than 
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you are eligible, get tough Kellys. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
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The “woodpecker” treatment that tough Kelly Truck Tires get every 
' day, operating under heavy loads at stiff schedules, proves that 
* they can “take it.” Presently, the expanded output of Kelly’s com- 
pletely modern ‘plant is going largely to fill mounting military 
demands. Few tires are available for even essential civilian needs. 
So make yours last. Recap them. When - 
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Oilgear in steering 
Ol gear mechanisms. 
+. provides rudder 


safety, greater maneuverability, 
installation simplicity and 
economy, immunity of control 
to system pressure in the first 
and subsequent Victory Ships. 


THROUGH WCLF PACKS 






in YOUR macuines Ougears MORE 


ACCURATE CONTROL MAY MEAN FAR BETTER 
PERFORMANCE 


The places where Oilgear Fluid 
Power can be used to advantage 
seem endless. Serving as the power 
link between the man at the wheel 
and the rudder that steers the ship, 
Oilgear Fluid Power provides 8 
times more accurate rudder con- 
trol in the new ships. . . far greater 
ship maneuverability and a rudder 
safety factor not obtained before. 
These same Oilgear functions, or 
any combination of scores of other 
Oilgear functions, can mean a great 
deal to the machine you are build- 


ing or the machine you are using, 

With the known wide applicabil-: 
ity of Oilgear Fluid Power Systems, 
their record of success in machines, 
processes, war equipment, in speed- 


ing operations, bettering perform-. 
ance, simplifying design, and ac- ~ 


complishing the “impossible’’, we 
believe the soundest step you can 
take at this time is to learn more 
bout Oilgear. Why don’t you write 
Oilgear engineers today? ... THE 
OILGEAR COMPANY, 1301 West 
Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 
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big names; and (8) “spontaneity comes 
from confidence and preparation.” 

Most of Dryer’s work goes into the 
preparation. Last Sunday, Sen. Claude 
Pepper of Florida and Sen. Robert Taft 
of Ohio discussed “San Francisco— 
portunities and Hazards.” The broadcast 
consumed 30 minutes of air time but its 
preparation ran into days. 

@ On Saturday afternoon Dryer and the 
show’s moderator, Leland Rex Robinson, 
arrived in Washington, both loaded with 
research briefs of what was to be dis- 
cussed at the conference. 

@ At 6 p.m., Senator Taft came to Dry- 
er’s suite in the Statler Hotel. Together 
with Robinson, Dryer, and the two law- 
yers who each week question the par- 
ticipants (in place of the ‘usual. inade- 
quate questions from the audience), Taft 
discussed his views on the conference, 
Throughout, Dryer kept copious notes, 
which when boiled down represented a 
fair outline of Taft’s ideas. 

@ By 7:80 .Taft had left and Senator 
Pepper had arrived for dinner. Business 
was withheld until after the demitasse, 
when Pepper took his turn at outlinin 
his thoughts. By 10:30 Pepper was talked 
out. Then Dryer, Robinson, and the law- 
yers ironed out the senators’ main points 
of agreement and disagreement and pre- 
pared the Sunday questions. They knew 
now the pertinent points of the discus- 
sion and approximately how much air 


_ time each was worth. The day had been 


well spent. 

a Early Sunday morning, Dryer and Rob- 
inson wrote the moderator’s opening and 
closing remarks. At $ in the afternoon all 
participants arrived at station WOL to 
make a prernenaricent recording of the 
show. (The recording is Dryer’s innova- 
tion, specifically designed to demonstrate 
what points need to be emphasized or de- 
leted.) A tmortem was held. And 
when the show went on the air at 5 
p.m, it was as carefully prepared as an 
extemporaneous program could be. 


Please Talk More: Since no speaker 
repeats his recorded remarks, Dryer is 
busy during the broadcast, passing around 


scribbled notes that read: “Now discuss 


back and forth.” “Brief statements.” 
“Please talk more.” “Peace is an evolu- 
tionary process.” When the program is 
over, Dryer usually can boast of the most 
decisive, to-the-point forum on the air. 

Unlike most similar shows, Let’s Face 
the Issue started with a sponsor. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway undertook 
to foot the bills—which are not exorbitant. 
The two speakers, for example, receive 
only an “honorarium” of $100 each. The 
program is presented under the auspices 
of the American Bar Association, which 
supplies the weekly duo of lawyers. Since 
the C & O has only service to sell, com- 
mercials are practically nil. Let’s Face the 
Issue might well be a milestone in im- 
partial discussion p s* with all the 
advantages and none of the disadvantages 
of commercialism. 
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Baseball Gets Happy 


The Black Sox Scandal—the gambler’s 
World Series of 1919—cast a long shadow. 
For 24 years, the sixteen major-league 
baseball club owners cringed under the 
iron-handed rule of their employe, Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, High Com- 
missioner of Baseball. Because of the 
scandal, Landis had been granted dicta- 
torial powers and used them to restore 
the national pastime to good repute. 

After the death of Landis last No- 
vember, the owners moved hurriedly in 
free air. They revised their major-league 
agreement to limit a new commissioner’s 
powers (NEwswEEK, Feb. 12). The 
three main points: . 
@ The commissioner would no longer be 
allowed personal interpretation of rules 
at spontaneous introduction of his own 
aws. 

@ The commissioner would be no czar— 
his decisions could be taken to court. 

@ Rules and joint actions of the major 
leagues could not be considered “detri- 
mental to baseball” by the commissioner. 

It was a new era. The day of the czar 
was over. The owners cast about for a 
man to fit the new bill. 

At Cleveland last week, they decided 
on one to their liking—Albert B. (Happy) 
Chandler, 46-year-old junior senator from 
Kentucky. His salary: $50,000 a year for 
seven years,* 





The Singing Senator: “Chandler,” 
commented ‘Dan Parker, sports editor of 
The New York Daily .Miror, “is as dif- 
ferent from his snowy-maned predecessor 
as Gypsy Rose Lee is from Dean Virginia 
Gildersleeve.” This was no exaggeration: 
For one thing, Landis hated horse racing: 
and gambling; Chandler is a product of 
_ paanert country of the Kentucky 

rby, 

Born in Corydon, Ky., he played base- 
ball since boyhood. His idol was Ty Cobb. 
At Transylvania College, he was a pitcher 


and outfielder, and one year batted .467.° 


He also made the all-Kentucky basketball 
team and was a star quarterback on the 
football team. 

Landis was dour; Chandler is “Happy” 
in nickname and disposition. A veteran of 
the last war, Chandler pitched twelve 
victories in thirteen games for tlie Graf- 
ton, N. D., team of the Red River Valley 
League in 1920. After one winning game, 
fans distributed cigars. The pitcher de- 
clined—he ‘didn’t smoke. “Our coach, Pop 


Gill,” says Chandler, “booted me in the ~ 


pants, saying: “Hereafter, take them see- 
gars. Pop smokes.’ I took them.” 

Two years later, he joined organized 
baseball with Lexington of the Blue Grass 
League. Chandler is proud that he once 
hit a homer with the bases loaded: He 


* Walter Mi Chandler’s secretary, found that 
his boss will pay $26,865 in income tax. “The Sena- 
SF ig cos gped tee Pal ts te 
$s su a s ven 





to tell him 
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also coached high-school . and _ college 
basketball teams and scouted and coached 
for Centre College. 

At Centre, he received permission to 
examine’.a flunking ‘star football player. 
“How far is it from here to Louisville?” 
“Seventy miles,” replied the player. 
“Well,” said Chandler, “that’s 70 per cent 
right dnd 70 per cent is passing. You can 
play Saturday.” 

Landis was austere and dignified; 
Chandler is an amiable politician. Chan- 
dler quit sports for politics and was 
elected to the State Senate in 1929. Two 
years later he was lieutenant governor, 
and four years after that, governor. He 
went to the Senate by Uppointment in 
1989 and was elected to a six-year term 


S Harris & Ewing 
Happy Chandler: Can he deliver? 


in 1942. He and his wife, the former 
Mildréd Watkins, have four children. 
The girls are married. The boys—Ben, 15, 
and Dan, ll—are eager major-league 
baseball fans. 


Trouble Ahead: Chandler faces diffi- 
cult baseball problems. Reconversion— 
with some 500 major leaguers in uniform 
—is probably the biggest one. In addition, 
a fellow congressman—Rep. Vito Mar- 
cantonio of New York—is pressing the 

- issue of alleged racial discrimination in 
-baseball. Marcantonio has asked for a 
Congressional investigation. To a report- 
er’s question on this point, Chandler re- 
plied he had “no knowledge of discrimi- 
nation in fact.” 

The new commissioner had his first 
ruling waiting for him: The Cooper 
brothers of the St. Louis Cardinals who 
have asked for $15,000 a year after 
signing for $12,000 (Newsweek, April 
80). Last week, Walker Cooper was pre- 
paring to join Army, but Mort 
Cooper was balking at the delay. 

During his regime, i 
hundreds of players from cover-up opera- 

. tions of bs ’s farm systems and even 
ousted a magnate from the game for 
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betting on his own team. Baseball people 
find it difficult to see Chandler in that 
role. Yet when a player signs a club con- 
tract, he becomes a chattel. He cannot 
shop around for better offers. His life as 
a player belongs to an owner. In case of 
a dispute, his only court of appeal is the 
commissioner. What the player wants to 
know is: Will the choice of Chandler be 
as happy for him as for the owner? 


‘Friend From Kentucky’ 


Returning to his office last Tuesday 
after the Senate had adjourned, Happy 
Chandler was told that Larry MacPhail 
was calling him from Cleveland. The 
Yankee president was properly formal: 
“Sixteen major-league clubs, through 
owners or their representatives, in meet- 
ing here have just unanimously elected 
you commissioner.” 

The Kentucky senator was delighted 
but not surprised, for the vote was the 
result of much inside political maneuver- 
ing. Soon after Judge Landis died, 
Chandler. had told friends that though 
he wasn’t seeking the job, he would be 
mighty pleased to have it. 

A one-time bush leaguer, politically 
seasoned, publicity-wise. and colorful, he 
seemed to them ideal for baseball’s chief 
postwar salesman. In his easy-going man- 
ner they saw appeal to owners, coaches, 
and’ players who felt the game had out- 
grown the need of iron discipline that 
Judge Landis maintained long after the 
Black Sox Scandal was forgotten. 


Wide-Awake Commissioner: In mid- 
April MacPhail phoned Chandler a 
promise of his support. This pledge he 
and the Yankees’ part owner, Del Webb, 
renewed April 20. Three days later Sen. 
Harry Byrd passed the word he also had 
the support of Bob Carpenter, part owner 
of the Philadelphia Phillies. 

Following his election, Chandler was 
kept awake until 3 a.m. with phone calls 
and telegrams. Congratulations also came 
from friends in the racing world. Cin- 
cinnati, Lexington, Ky., and his home 
town of Versailles, Ky. (population, 
2.500), bid for the commission’s head- 
quarters, located in Chicago during the 
Landis regime. Chandler is reserving 
decision on the transfer. 


Hiram’s Praise: On Wednesday after- 
noon, while colleagues eulogized him on 
the Senate floor, Chandler—over lunch in 
the Senate restaurant—reminisced with 
newsmen. When he returned to the Sen- 
ate chamber, Sen. Hiram Johnson, his 
personal friend and a_ baseball fan, 
shuffled across the floor, trailing his cane. 
He took a seat beside Chandler and be- 
gan a long eulogy, his hollow voice in- 
audible in the press gallery. 

“I’m very proud,” said Johnson, “that 
my friend from Kentucky will be in 
charge of this great sport. He is a man of 
undisputed guts, stands on his own feet, 
and permits himself no favoritism.” 
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AIR LINES 


Los Angeles, in the nation’s 
richest agricultural county, 

a strategic and important in- 
dustrial city and third largest 
in metropolitan area popu- 
lation, is only hours from the 
Mid-West and Atlantic seaboard 
by United Mainliner. Stretch- 
ing from coast to coast, serving 
43 key cities, United’s Main Line 
Airway goes where business is. 


ee, 


Looking toward downtown Los Angeles from where 
famous Wilshire Boulevard crosses Westlake Park. 
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Connoisseurs of quality call Old Charter a noble whiskey. They know the part OLD CHARTER 


the years have played in ripening it, mellowing it, making even more distin- KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
guished this Kentucky straight whiskey born in the great Kentucky tradition. BOURBON WHISKEY 
Time and an envied birthright unite to give Old Charter the silky smoothness 
and richness of flavor that you want... and remember. 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD © 90 PROOF © BERNHEIM DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY .. AND HOLD "EME 
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The American Sibelius 


Like my Second or ‘Romantic’ symphony, 
the third one, too, stands as an avowal 
against a certain coldly abstract, would-be 
non-sentimental music professed by certain 
composers of high gifts. 





These are the words of an unashamed 
romanticist, although a modern one. 
Howard Hanson, their goateed .and be- 
spectacled author, is one of America’s 
foremost conservative moderns. Yet as di- 
rector of the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester, N. Y., Hanson the romanticist 
has given twenty of his 48 years to ad- 
vancing the cause of these same “certain 
composers’—however different their gifts 
from his own. 

As a compéser, Hanson has the rare 
vision to understand that his way is not 
the only way. As an educator and musical 
force, he is practical enough to know 
that music must be heard to be believed 


in. This Hanson has accomplished by in- ’ 


viting American composers to come to the 
Eastman School each year, listen to their 
own works’ and the works of their col- 
leagues, and swap ideas on American 
music. Greeted skeptically by critics and 
the public alike at their inception in 
1925, these American Composers’ Con- 
certs—and the. annual Festivals of Ameri- 
can Music which grew out of them in 
1930—have comé to be regarded as a 
significant barometer of American musi- 
cal thought. 

Last week, Hanson and ‘the Eastman 
School celebrated the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Composers’ Concerts and 
the fifteenth Festival. During those twen- - 
ty years, Hanson has presented approxi- 
mately 900 works by some 400 American 
composers. Many musicians feel that he 

done more to encourage American 
music than anyone else. Certainly he and- 
oe other, Serge Koussevitzky, conductor 
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“Qp,what that man seid? 








U'VE seen it happen. piace 2 ate h of ments without red. tape; 

A quick turn. A sud- [| 04, wayofdoing business || SetVice anywhere day or 

den stop. And crash! that makes your interests |] night, when needed —these 
our first consideration. 


Crumpled fenders, bruised 
feelings, angry words that might shock 
childish ears. Worse than that, perhaps. 
Serious damage —injury—disastrous fi- 
nancial loss. No driver can afford to be 
unprotected by automobile insurance in 
view of such possibilities. 

When accidents happen—and they can 
happen to any of us—there is no comfort 
or assurance comparable to the knowledge 
that Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policy will spring into instant action. In 
time of misfortune the true im- 


are features of the policy. 


back of the policy in action. Equally im- 
portant are low wartime rates, and sub- 
stantial dividend savings. These divi- 
dends to policyholders have totaled over 
$93,000,000 since organization. 

Investigate the savings in other types 
of insurance protection—workmen’s com- 
pensation, fire, burglary, etc. Let our ex- 
perienced, full-time representative explain 
the advantages, to you, of the policy back 
of the policy. 


portance of the policy back of the FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
policy can be fully appreciated. saa daphane dt hiehakd tehacie Repeer tas apie beh inn tale 
Prompt handling of any legal HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUAL Y COMPANY 


problems involved; claim settle- 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. « Owatonna, Minn. «x Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 
Casualty and Fire Insurance — 
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of the Boston Symphony, have been the 
most active in bringing ne Ameri- 
cans forward—and: keeping them there, 


Smérgasbord in Wahoo: Though 
Hanson’s trademark is his tiny, Euro- 
pean goatee, he was born in Wahoo, 
Neb., of Swedish parents, This Scandi- 
navian heritage is‘ so apparent in his 
as been called the Ameri- 
can Sibelius. This is especially true of his 
four symphonies, of which the Fourth— 
dedicated to the memory of his father— 
won the 1944 Pulitzer Prize. ~ 

His works number more than 60, in- 
cluding his “Merry Mount,” which is 
one of the few full-length American 
operas-ever to be produced by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. 

In 1924, the late George Eastman put 
\Hanson, then only 28 and a winner of the 
Prix de Rome, at the head of the heavily 
endowed Eastman School, which had 
opened three years before. Patting con- 
temporary composers on the head wasn’t 
fashionable in 1924 as it is now. But the 
genial, pipe-smoking young American felt 
that since he had been so lucky in having 
his own talents recognized, he should 
push others ahead. 


One in a Generation; Twenty years 
has seen the rise of many now famous 


. composers whom Hanson helped on their 


way. Roy Harris heard his first orchestral 
performance at Rochester in 1926, Aaron 
Copland had attended the premiére of one 


: of his earliest works the year before. 


Others who have had first performances 
at Eastman include Russell Bennett, 
Paul Creston, David Diamond, Douglas 
Moore, Quincy Porter, Lazare Saminsky, 
Elie Siegmeister, Leo Sowerby, William 
Grant Still, and Randall Thompson. 

Of the seven composers whose works 
st program May 1, 
1925, three were represented at the cur- 
rent festival: Copland, Porter, and Ber- 
nard Rogers. Naturally, some of the 
music played has not nm heard from 
since. But George Eastman had an an- 
swer for that: “If we discover one Bee- 


. thoven in 50 years, I shall consider this 


venture an enormous success.” 


Record Week 


Music or GreorcE GERsHWwIN. Andre 
Kostelanetz ‘and his orchestra. Colum- 
bia. Four 10-inch records in album, 
“$3.50. “Embraceable You,” “Fascinatin’ 
Rhythm,” “The Man I Love,” and others. 
More like fruitcake than a Gershwin ap- 
petizer. 


Arter Darx. Morton Gould and his 
orchestra. Columbia. Four 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $3.50. Everybody's fa- 
vorite songs ( “Temptation,” “That Old 
Black Magic,” “Dancing in the Dark,” 
etc.) but fussed up with arrangements 
reminiscent of everything from Mussorg- 
sy’ : “Night on Bare Mountain” to Ravel's 

ero. 
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Wheat i 


was Monday? 


Monpay was rosy for Mrs. Martin. 
The thirsty air would dry her wash 
in no time. 

But it was blue Monday for Joe 
Martin, the boss down at the cot- 
ton mill. The dry, parched air 
crackled with static electricity and 
the yarns snapped and snarled. 

Nature can’t please everybody. 
So it is Carrier’s business to create 
indoor weather to meet individual 
requirements. 

Air conditioning installations are 
not always alike. Cotton mills re- 
quire a high degree of moisture in 
the air. Plants making precision in- 
struments must be guarded against 
excessive moisture. The air in stores 
and restaurants must be adjusted 


automatically to compensate for 
the varying numbers of people that 
come and go. 


To solve such widely differing 
problems...and solve them well... 
air conditioning must provide clean, 
evenly distributed, draughtless air 
with precisely controlled temper- 
ature and humidity . . . constantly, 
summer and winter. It is a science 
that requires a high degree of spe- 
cialization and engineering skill. 


For over forty years the Carrier 
organization has ‘been devoted to 
the single task of bringing you the 
finest in air conditioning and refrig- 
eration. This singleness of purpose 
has brought forth epic advances 
in the field . . . from the very 


founding of the industry to the rev- 
olutionary new Carrier Conduit 
Weathermaster System for office 
buildings, hotels, apartment build- 
ings and hospitals. 

Postwar, Carrier will be at the 
service of manufacturers, . mer- 
chants and home owners . . . bring- 
ing to them the skills that are now 
“in the service.”’ If your plans for 
the future call for air conditioning 
or refrigeration, Carrier can help. 


Carrier Corporation « Syracuse, N.Y. 
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The Barbary Coast is one place Salome danced—under wraps, and guns 








MOVIES 





As Thousands Drooled 


The chances are-that Universal’s “Sa- 
lome, Where She Danced” is popular 
stuff and nonsense for the box office. On 
the other hand, it would be nice to think 
that Walter Wanger produced this Tech- 
nicolored what-is-it with his . fingers 
crossed and his tongue in his cheek. _. 

The lady of the title is Yvonne De 
Carlo, a Hollywood bit player who was 
chosen for the role after one of those 
“nationwide searches” for “the most 
beautiful girl in the world.” Certainly 
Miss De Carlo has a face and figure to 
match similar contest winners; besides, 


. she has a limited flair for dancing. The 


plot of “Salome” is something else again. 

An opening sequence summarily dis- 
misses Gen. Robert E. Lee and the Civil 
War; the next one moves to Berlin and 
does as much for the German-Austrian 


conflict, except that the famous dancer,. 


Salome, is caught stealing Bismarck’s 
lans from a very Prussian and suscepti- 
ble nobleman (Albert Dekker). 


Not Sane, But Fun: Salome’s subse- 
» ot conniog follows a straight line from 


e courts of Europe to San Francisco 
and the gilded pleasure domes of the 
Barbary Coast—with a significant stop- 


over in the frontier town of Drinkman’s 
Wells, Ariz. 

Thousands of men in several continents 
drooled at the sight of Salome; space 
permits mention-of only afew: the Prince 
and the Prussian, of course; a. faithful 


newspaper man(Rod. Cameron), a mil-> 


lionaire Russian’ {Walter Slezak). who 
throws excess money and.-weight around 
with fabulous good will, and, Finally. her 
carefully considered choice—a Southern 


gentleman (David Bruce), who turned 
Western bad man as compertsation for 
losing the Civil War. 

Although the plot of “Salome” defies 
sane synopsis, the dialogue gradually 

Ows on you. One appealing example is 
Furnished by Marjorie Rambeau as a 
trouper remembering a trying situation in 
the old days: “There I was taking six- 
teen bows, and there was my husband, 
dead—beneath the soubrette’s dressing 
table.” 

As a further instance of the out-of- 


‘this-world imagination behind this pro- 


duction, take Dr. Ling, an ancient Chi- 
nese philosopher who speaks English with 
a Highland burr thick enough to stop a 
streetcar in Glasgow. 


Benny the Angel 


One of the major troubles with “The 
Horn Blows at Midnight” is that the au- 
thors never make up their minds whether 
they're dealing in Fantasy with an upper- 
case F, or low-comedy humor. Another is 
that although Jack Benny works hard to 
be funny, and suffers considerable phys- 
ical discomfort in the process, the script 
allows him ‘only a limited number of 
solid laughs. 

For Hike eater part of the film the 
radio comedian is the Angel Athanael. 
Sent to earth to sound the trumpet of 
doom, he is forestalled in. this possibl 
justifiable enterprise by Reginal Gard- 
iner, Allyn Joslyn, and others, 

The whole thing is a dream, of course, 
with Benny waking up as a trumpet 
player on a radio program dedicated to 
the soporific qualities of Paradise coffee. 
The highlight of the jest—which should 
take you back to the days when the silver 


screen flickered—involves a number of 
people precariously suspended from the 


. parapet of a skyscraper. 


Dillinger—Dead and Alive 


In 1934 Will Hays, president of the 
Motion Picture Producers and _ Distrib- 
utors of America, refused, “in the best 
public interest,” to allow a movie about 
John Dillinger’s most notorious jail break 
to be made. A public eleven years older, 
however, is being extended. the privilege 
of viewing not only that fabulous escape 
(executed on March 8, 1934, with a 
wooden toy gun),.but as many more of 
the killer’s desperate achievements as 
govid be crowded into a feature-length 


Even from this vantage point of retro- 
spect, Monogram’s “Dillinger” offers lit- 
tle more than a two-dimensional portrait 


of a master criminal whose extra facet 


was merely that he happened also to be 
a moral cretin. His curiously symmetrical 
history—Dillinger started with a small- 
time robbery and ended dead on a Chi- 
cago pavement with $7 in his pocket—is 
given added preceptive point by Phil 
Yordan’s script: The leader and his mob- 


. sters are shown having a consistently un- 


joyful time of it, murderously gotten gains 
and all. 


Horses, Women, and Lugs 


Gangsters and gamblers, a fast horse 
and an even swifter romance are the 
major factors in Paramount’s “Salty 
O'Rourke.” This film is entertaining after 
its own fashion—which is that of a latter- 
day fairy story jazzed up with the “dems” 
and “deses” of Hollywood's stylized, 
make-believe mugs. 

After an antiseptic interlude as a prac- 
ticing physician in “And Now Tomor- 
row, Alan Ladd is back on the old trails, 
with gun.and chimera, as Salty, a tight- 
lipped | gambler who owes twenty grand 
to an impatient gangster (Bruce Cabot) 
and has 380 days in which to pay up- 
or else. . 

_ Reasonably concerned with the “or 
else” clause, Salty first buys a mettlesome 
horse that no one can ride. Then Salty 
and his side-kick (William Demarest) 
find the only jockey who can turn the 
trick. The jockey (a leering little gutter- 
snipe played with precision by Stanley 
Clements) is an undesirable citizen on 
the nation’s tracks, so Salty passes him 
off as the jockey’s 17-year-old brother. 

Although obviously advanced beyond 
his brief years, the precocious lug is re- 
quired by law to attend school, which 
involves both Clements and Ladd in 4 
dubious double play for the local school- 
teacher—a rather ingenuous pushover as 
played by Gail Russell. While the film 
runs a little slow on the turns, as a ‘pre 


fabricated setup for Ladd and his preter- 
natural affinity for the near-’and neuro- 
psychiatric, “Salty O'Rourke”. should 
make its point. at the box office. 
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f YST whal the Coctor ordered . - 


It wasn't rheumatisn; 

Her diet was 0.K. 

But still the patient suffered, 
Complaining more each day. 


MA 


She scowled at all her fam'ly; 
She argued with her beau 
She really couldn't help it... 
Her fingers hurt her so. 


oh 


Her working days seemed endless. 
Each letter was a chore. 

Until one day she blurted, 

"I can't type any more!" 


Ae 


They took her to the doctor, 

Who smiled and shook his head. 
He said, "Cheer up, young lady; 
I'm sure you're far from dead. 





Hell 
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“Look, Boss," the doctor whispered, 
"This really is a shame. 

The girl is quite unhappy, 

And you're the one to blame. 


OA 
"She just can't keep on pounding 
Her machine is her disease 


Just give her one with 'Velvet Touch! 
And light, responsive keys." 


He wrote out his prescription: 

"It's time you understood. 

There's one cure for this patient... 
A Brand New Underwood!" 
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UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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This announcement appears merely as a matter of recoyd as all of this Stock 
has been sold. The Common Stock does not represent 
new financing by the Company. 


Bell & Howell Company 


30,000 Shares 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 414% Series 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Price $103 Per Share 


150,000 Shares 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $10 per Share) 


Price $15 Per Share 





Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers Kebbon, McCormick & Co. 
A. G. Becker & Co. | William Blair & Company —_ Bacon, Whipple & Co. 


Incorporated 
Paul H. Davis & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


April 18, 1945. 
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Cerf and Saint 


Bennett Cerf, the publisher, is a tall, 
handsome man of 46 whose friends and 
admirers are frequently baffled, and 
sometimes alarmed, by the unexpected 
turns his wayward energies take. No 
man, they argue, actually can do all the 
things Cerf does. He is perhaps the 
busiest and most talked-about man in 
book publishing. 

At Broadway openings Cerf’s smooth, 
round head, horn-rimmed glasses, and 
boyish smile are as familiar to first-night- 
ers as Hope Hampton’s ermine wrap and 
startling blondness. He pops in and out 
of parties. His friendly, unaffected voice 
comes over the radio at least once a week, 
gently prodding authors to discuss their 
books. He writes a weekly column of 
book gossip for The Saturday Review of 
Literature. He edits anthologies of short 
stories, plays, and cartoons. His collection 
of jokes and anecdotal humor, “Try and 
Stop Me,” has been a best seller for 
months. : 





Success Story: All these activities, 
however, are mere side lines for Cerf, 
outlets for the buoyancy and restlessness 
which sometimes keep him on his feet in 
the office when he could and should sit 
down. His office is the book-lined room 
on East 57th Street from which, in the 


‘absence of his partner, Donald Klopfer, 


a major in the Air Forces, he directs the 
huge and highly profitable business of 
Random House. 

A native New Yorker, Cerf was an un- 
dergraduate at Columbia University in 
the days of Oscar Hammerstein II, Rich- 
ard Rodgers, Larry Hart, Howard Dietz, 
Irwin Edman, and H. R. Knickerbocker. 
For a time he was a financial news re- 
porter. Later he tried working in Wall 
Street. 

One day at lunch he met an old friend, 
Richard Simon, then a salesman for Hor- 
ace Liveright, the publisher. Simon was 
about. to embark on his own with Max 
Schuster (they are now Simon & Schus- 
ter). By the time lunch ended Cerf had 
decided to take Simon’s job. It was prob- 
ably the smartest move he could have 
made. Liveright and his partner, Albert 
Boni, had started in 1919 publishing re- 
prints which they named the Modern 
Library. In 1925 Cerf and Klopfer bought 
the title and the rights. He threw out 48 
of the 108 titles and changed the binding 
from imitation leather to cloth. 

At the end of 1944, Cerf had sold 
some 14,000,000 copies. For the past 
three years much of the stock has been 
going to the armed forces. Currently, 
there are 238 Modern Library titles and 
66 Modern Library Giants. 


‘ Random House: Early profits from 
the Modern Library gave Cerf and 


. Klopfer the break they desjred; Random 


House was founded in 1927 for.the pub- 








Sy mbol of the nautical instrument niaker ... is this . 


master of sail, sighting sun and horizon at high noon 

to orient his ship upon an unmarked ocean... And an 
object of envy to the editor who has no simple sextant to 
help hold the correct course in the sea of news! 


Tue modern newspaper looks beyond a hundred horizons, 
sights the countless cross-currents of action and epinion, 
cheeks seemingly casual circumstance. . . strives to survey 
many spheres of influence, seeks significance in the swift tide 
of events ...and prints the panoramic influences which permit 
the man on the street and the men of destiny to determine 
their whereabouts today and direction tomorrow. | 


Facu day The Inquirer of Philadelphia stands watch on the world, 
logs the little and large affairs, charts the course of the world 
accurately and honestly with skilled craft and acute conscience... 
With a proud passenger list of more than 500,000 of the best families 
in Pennsylvania, The Inquirer also serves commerce well by providing 
fast, safe, cheap shipment of good merchandise to open and active 
markets. And its cargo values are certified in its linage records! 








The symbolic seafarer 
still serves the establishment of 
Riggs & Brother, 110 Market St. Philadelphia 





Youd think were poison-ivy 


the way yi Shit us... 
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Krem|-groomed "ett (| 


If you can’t make the grade with 
good-looking girls — perhaps it’s 
because you can’t find the “right 
balance” dressing to keep your 
hair handsomely groomed, or 
you're careless about dandruff 
flakes on your shoulders, 

Do you find combing your hair 
with water simply won't keep it 
in place? And how ridiculous you’d 
look’ with your hair plastered down 
with grease—how dirty your hair 
would feel. 

Then why not try Kreml Hair 
Tonic at once? Kreml is one of the 
most satisfactory hair dressings of 


all times! It’s famous to keep un- 
ruly hair neatly in place all day 
long—looking so naturally lustrous 
—so handsome. Yet Kreml never 
leaves hair looking “glued-down” 
—it never leaves it feeling “greasy” 
or dirty. 

And how clean and refreshed 
your scalp feels! Kreml promptly 
relieves itching of dry scalp and 
removes untidy dandruff flakes. 
Ask for Kreml at your barber 
shop. Buy a bottle at any drug 


counter. Use Kreml owes, 


daily for modern, hand- 7 
some hair grooming. 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — 


Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp — Removes Dandruff Flakes 


e 
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lication of limited editions. In 1929 they 
became American agents for the None- 
such Press of London. The Wall Street 
crash and subsequent depression made 
fine press books too risky. Cerf turned to 
regular trade editions: fiction and non- 
fiction, juveniles, travel books, etc. 

But the love of fine editions was not 
easily stilled. Cerf had an idea the public 
would go for good editions of the classics, 
He started Random House’s Lifetime Li- 
brary. It was a happy inspiration. At $6 
for a two-volume boxed edition, Cerf has 
sold 22,000 sets of the “Complete Greek 
Drama,” 19,000 two-volume sets of the 
“Dialogues of Plato” at the same price, 
and 16,000 copies of the “Basic Works 
of Aristotle” at $5. 

“The Wisdom of China and India,” 
edited by Lin Yutang, has sold 55,000 
copies. Other titles have sold by the 
thousands: “The Stoic and Epicurean 
Philosophers,” “The Greek Historians,” 
“The Complete Roman Drama,” Marcel 
Proust’s “Remembrance of Things Pst,” 
and Havelock Ellis’s “Studies in the Psy- 
chology of Sex.” 


The Latest Classic 


When Random House announced re- 
cently the forthcoming pu-lication of 
“The Basic Writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas” at $7.50 for two boxed volumes 
(weight, 6 pounds), orders piled up so 
rapidly that rationing was necessary. 
Booksellers have to be content temporar- 
ily with 20 per cent of their orders. 

St. Thomas Aquinas was born in 1225 
in the Castle of Roccasecca near Aquino 
in Italy. He became a Dominican friar at 
20 despite family opposition and died in 
his 50th year at the height of his remark- 
able intellectual powers which Have ever 
been a wonder even to scholars who are 
least disposed ‘to accept the main con- 
clusions of his monumental works. 

In preparing this edition of the great 
Schoolman’s writings, Anton C. Pegis, 


- professer of philosophy at Fordham Uni- 


versity, revised, corrected, and annotated 
the edition generally known as the Eng- 
lish Dominican Translation of St. Thomas, 
begun in 1911 by the Rev. Laurence 
Shapcote O.P. Most of thé contents are 
drawn from the “Summa Theologica”; 
the remainder from the “Summa Contra 
Gentiles.” 


Stone Ax to Rocket Bomb 


“The Long Journey,” a one-volume tril- 
ogy, is a reissue of three novels (first 
printed here some twenty years ago) 
which last year won the Nobel Prize for 
Johannes V. Jensen, its Danish author. 
It is indeed a colossus of a work—one 
which is both fascinating and important 
reading in these times of reevaluating 
human culture. 
Cimbrians* and "Christopher Columbus 
rians,” and “Chri umbus 
—add up to a modern testament of the 
origins of man. They cover three stages: 
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ational Distillers Products Corp., N.Y. Blended Whiskey. 86.8 Proof. 51% Straight Whiskey, 497% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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TENDING FURNACE IS JUST MY DISH 


Keep it under your curly locks, 
sonny, but the family. gave me one 
great big break when they made me 
furnace man. Tending that Bryant 
is the softest snap in a dog’s age. 

Like I told the grownups, you 
can’t beat Bryant gas heating. They 
simply set the gadget on the wall. I 
take over from there. Because it’s 
clean heat with no soot or dirt, you 
tykes stay spick-and-span as Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. There’s less dusting 
and no shoveling for your Mom, lots 


more evenings of solid comfort for 
your Pop, more sleep for all on win- 
ter mornings with no need for early 
rising to fire furnace. And the Doc 
sure knew his stuff when he said 
there’d be fewer colds ’round here. 

Yes, pal—as long as there’s Bryant 
gas heating in the old homestead, it 
always will be June in January for 
you. And, as long as there’s Bryant 
... tending furnace is just my dish! 


THE BRYANT HEATER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
One of the Dresser Industries 


LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN 


HEATING 
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forest and ice; stone, bronze, and iron; 
Christianity and the great westward mi- 
gration. 

Jensen’s basic assumption that man’s 
original home was the tropical forests of 
pre-glacial Northern Europe may be in 
defiance of accepted scientific theory, but 
the point is unimportant. For, despite the 
amazing mass of anthropological and 
historical data imbedded within the vol- 
ume, it is first of all a poetic interpreta- 
tion of the creation of life—one which 
attempts to replace the biblical story 
with a scientific-natural one. 










Man’s Saga: Jensen traces man’s 
strange and inspiring journey from sav- 
agery to civilization through the medium 
three main characters, with each per- 
sonifying a different period. In his myths 
he is at once the poet, the philosopher, 
the scientist, and the novelist, though 
the latter cannot be used in any con- 
ventional sense. 

Francis Hackett reveals in his introduc- 
tion to this volume that this, Jensen’s 
most famous work, sold a record number 
of copies in Denmark before the war, the 
equal of approximately 4,000,000 here. 
And it is understandable. For, despite a 





Jensen of Denmark dramatizes . . . 


2 Culver 
++. ancient and contemporary man 






























HIS is a new age of rubber— 
man-made rubber—an evolu- 
tion to greater things. Republic 
* technologists have developed many mechanical rubber 
products into greater and longer usefulness than ever. 















With reinforced compounds of heat-and-oil-resisting 
synthetic rubber, Reprene Hot Material Conveyor Belt- 
ing is built to handle coke, clinkers, chemicals, sugar 
mill char and other materials and by-products up to 
250°.F. New flexibility and ability to withstand oily and 
greasy operating conditions make Challenger Reprene 
an outstanding transmission belt. Republic Steam Hose 
has been. re-engineered to resist specific pressures and 
temperatures, and Tower Air Hose has a new rugged- 
ness and higher resistance to oil from the compressor. 















Your Republic Distributor, working in cooperation with 
the factory, can recommend these and other improved 
products to you for longer service and greater economy. 


WE ARE | 
PARTICIPANTS IM THE \ 


OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 


NATIONAL SYNTHET RUBBER 


CORPORA N 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CO! PARATION 
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TO THE WISE... 


We'll be glad to give you the 
accommodations you want—if 
you'll just let us know in time! 
Write us as far ahead as you can 
when you'll be here and how long 
you'll stay. 

P.S. Be sure to let us know, 
too, if you change your plans. 


«or, 
Hol fectnilen 


CHARLES &, ROCHESTER, Vice-Pres. end Mang. Dr. 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST.,N.Y. C.,17 





FREE 
to All 
AUTO 


owners 


19 PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS 


that will help you to get 


pe better gas mileage 
pe longer tire life 
me better performance 











Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 


Customer Research Dept., Room 1707 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide” — containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
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we lower upkeep costs. 
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formidable theme and a gargantuan mass 
of information, this saga with its ma- 
jestically simple prose is immensely read- 
able. The author has welded his own be- 
ing so successfully with that of ancient 
man’s that the remote past becomes an 
insistent present in his book. THE Lonc 
ouRNEY. By Johannes V. Jensen. Trans- 
oe na “4 A. G. Chater. 677 pages. Knopf. 


Youth Recalled 


“Youth is such a wonderful thing that 
it is a pity it has to be wasted on the 
young.” This remark (by an unnamed 
wise man), quoted by Whit Burnett in his 
introduction to “Time to Be Young,” sug- 
gests some of the reason for, and 
quality of, this excellent anthology about 
youth. 


Most of the names in it.are well-known |. 


—Ernest Hemingway, John Steinbeck, 
Thomas Wolfe, H. L. Mencken, and of 
course such writers of and for youth as 
Sally Benson and Clarence Day. But there 
are nice surprises in it too—such as Win- 
ston Churchill’s piece on his difficulties 
with Latin, at Harrow, and Helen Keller's 
on her first spoken word. are 

The material in this book ‘(some’ of it 
is new) includes short stories, essays, 
novel excerpts, and bits of autobiography, 
and covers all m lyrical, gay, philo- 


~ sophie, . nostalgic. In his introduction, 


Burnett says he wanted to make “a col- 
lection as loose and free, as open-eyed 


- and honest, © as 
_-comic, and’ : Se youth itself.” He has 
done it in a well-balanced volume. (Tm 


To: Be Younc. Edited by 
Hi 


Whit Burnett. 
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Locke’s urban fogies in “Joe’s Place” 








ART 
Hudson River Fogy , 
For the nostalgic gallery goer, New 
York has two made-to-order shows. One 


is the mammoth. “Hudson River School’ 
exhibit, now at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art after showing .at the Art 
Institute of Chicago: the lush grandeur 


_ of the American landscape as painted by 


early nineteenth-century artists on huge 
canvases—164 of them. The other is the 
first one-man painting show, at the Krav- 
shaar Galleries, 57th Street, of a kind of 
modern-day Hudson River artist, Charles 
Locke. 

Unlike many of the earlier painters, 
Locke actually lives on the Hudson—50 
miles up the river at Garrison across from 
West Point. Moreover, he paints with an 
understated, romantic gentleness the 
earlier Hudson painters lacked. But like 
them, Locke paints any part of the cour 
try. “New England Landscape,” for in- 
stance, has a: clump. ¢f trees on a knoll 
and a red train Locke once saw in Ver 
mont, though the rest of the idyllic scene 
is strictly, Hudson River. 

Locke talks a tougher ‘canvas than he 
paints. “My subject matter,” he. says, “is 
just an excuse for the kind of classical 
design I like. I’m not interested in trees. 
I don’t even like the country. My wile 
talked me into living there.” 

Besides. landscapes with billowy trees 
Locke paints waterfront scenes—from the 
seventeen years he lived in Brooklys 
Heights—and mildly satirical genre scenes 
of ladies in a box at the theater, or me 
chatting at a bar or a newspaper ki 
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All but one, a serene little Brooklyn street 

scene, are composites done from memory 

use, Locke says, “I don’t go out and 

int. I hate to draw outside. It’s so un- 
comfortable.” es 


Gadget Hater: All Locke’s pictures 
have an old-fashioned flavor, as does the 
45-year-old artist himself. “This might,” 
he says, “be a protest against things as 
they are today. I don’t approve of au- 
tomobiles, airplanes, refrigerators — and 

gets.” 

Yet Locke, a Cincinnati attorney’s son, 
has always been mechanically ‘minded. 
He-has a full-sized carpenter’s bench and 
a set of tools in his studio. He is fasci- 
nated by medicine and science, partic- 
warly electronics. He has even made such 
“gadgets” as a couple of magnificent ra- 
dio phonographs—for himself and for the 
artist Isabel Bishop. And he’s so well in- 
formed on technical matters that he can 
tell you just what is old-fashioned about 
his painting of a boat: and a tug: “They 
don't make that kind of stern anymore 
... modern tugboats have lower funnels.” 

To his friend and admirer the artist 
Reginald Marsh (who bought one of the 
biggest of the paintings, “The Tug”) 
Locke is “something like the characters 
he paints—old fogies you see around a 
country store.” Locke wears out-of-fit 
gray and black suits and high shoes. He 
is a raconteur of the old school and a 
marvelous mimic. 

Like the country-store whittler he can 

New @ do anything with his hands. He built the 
upstairs woodwork in his home—a farm 
cottage built about 1820—and he delights 
his friends by writing their names back- 
2 Atti ward with his left hand, forward with 
his right, simultaneously. 


hu Armchair Painter: Locke began paint- 
IS ing full time only nine years ago. Before 
that he was one of our foremost lithog- 
raphers. The famous etcher, Joseph Pen- 
nell, brought him to New York as his 
assistant in the early ’20s and the two, 
working feverishly at the Art Students’ 
League, played a big part in the revival 





the taught lithography at the League for ten 
years. Then, lled to the gills, he chucked 
the medium and turned to oil and canvas. 
Locke belongs to the armchair school 
| of painting. He sits and stares at the pic- 
2 Ver-B ture, gets up and puts a stroke on now 
scene @ and then. But though he is slow, his work 
is achieving success. The Corcoran Gal- 
an he lery of Washington and the Whitney 
ys, “is Museum of New York own Lockes; he 
assical i received a $1,000 grant from the Acad- 
| trees Bi emy of Arts and Letters last year, an as- 
y wilt i sociate membership in the National Acad- 
emy of Design this year. e 
y trees} And “oddly enough,” says ‘his dealer 
om the (referring to his old-fashionedness), “his 
ookly® Mi work does sell,” But Locke avoids the 
a @ limelight. He claims pridefully: “I am the 
or mee Hi most colorless artist living in America 


kiosk fl today 








ography as an art medium in this - 
country. After Pennell’s death Locke . 











Remittances of funds up to $500 per month per 
household for living expenses may now be madeto 
the liberated areas of the Philippine Islands in con- 


formity with United States Treasury regulations. 


The Chase National Bank has been designated 
by the President of the Philippines as New York 


correspondent of the Banking Division of the 


National. Treasury of the Commonwealth of the 


Philippines through which such remittances can 
now be effected. . 


i ' e 
- Remittances for other purposes or of greater 


amounts are subject to specific United States 


Treasury license. 


Whether you desire to remit funds by cable 
or ship’s mail, the Chase is in a position to 
translate your wishes into immediate action. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















ARM MUSCLES | 


Rub those 
muscles with 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


@ Yes! You can help ease the 
torment of muscle soreness 
caused by too much exercise! 
Rub those muscles with a little ~ 
Absorbine Jr. Famous for over 
50 years, Absorbine Jr. is cool- 
ing and invigorating. As you 
rub it in you feel a mild “‘glow,”’ 
pain seems to drift away. Keep. 
Absorbine Jr. handy. At all 
drugstores $1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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WAR BONDS 
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BETTER STORES 
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MEDICINE 


Tired of Being Tired? 


To most people, who earn fatigue 
through hard work, tiredness comes at 
the end of a busy day. But those who 
complain most bitterly of fatigue do not 
get it through overwork. They wake tired 
and feel better toward evening. 

What is the matter with all these ex- 
hausted folk? Common-sense, scientific 
answers to this question were given last 
week by Dr. Frank.N. Allan of the 
Lahey Clinic, Boston, in an extended re- 











port on weakness and fatigue in the Jour-. 


nal of the American Medical Association. 
In the 300 cases studied by: Dr. Allan, 
physical disorders were found to explain 
the complaint in 20 per cent, while 
nervous conditions were held responsible 
for all the rest. 


Body Tired: The commonest physical 
ailments cited were chronic infections, 
diabetes, heart disease, severe anemia, 
nephritis, and various neurological dis- 
drs including narcolepsy (overpower- 
ing sleepiness) and myasthenia gravis 
(chronic weakening of the muscles). 

Tuberculosis, of course, was repre- 
sented, but vitamin deficieney and glan- 
dular disorders, reasons popularly assigned 
for weakness by both the public and the 
medical profession, were rare (0.8 and 
1.3 per cent), and not a single case of 
fatigue due to liver trouble, “poor elimi- 
nation,” or low blood pressure was en- 
countered. 


Nerve Tired: Of the 239 patients 
whose weak spells were laid to nervous 
conditions, the majority suffered from 
chronic nervous exhaustion, which Dr. 
Allan calls “benign nervousness.” A small 
number, six in all, had mental depres- 
sion, and less than 20 per cent were psy- 
choneurotic. 

Allan differentiated in this way: 

@ “A person with benign nervousness is 
like a ship which has run aground. A shift 
in the wind, a change in the tide, or the 


unloading of part of the cargo enables 


it to proceed on its voyage.” 
@ “A person with mental depression is 


‘like a ship frozen in the ice. It must be 


freed by dynamiting (as with electric- 
shock therapy or some unusual psycho- 
logic experience) .” : 

@ “A psychoneurotic person is like a ship 
adrift. Expert engineering skill (psychiat- 
ric assistance) may be needed to get it 
functioning again, but the p ts of 
lasting success depend most of all on- the 
seriousness of the intrinsic defect.” 


Keep Moving: For most of the physi- 


‘cal disorders, more or less routine treat- 


ment is available. But what are you go- 
ing to do with the nervous patients? Ad- 
vise rest? 

“The worst thing in the world,” de- 
clared Dr. Walter Freeman, well-known 
psychiatrist of Washington, D.C., in the 


Mrs. Elizabeth 
Smith Miller 


originated bloomers, . 


which were named 
for their sponsor— 
Amelia Bloomer 





_ Pal Pioneered, Perfected and Patented the 
Hollow Ground blede—a different, modern 
blade. Shaves:with just a “Feather Touch” 

because Pal is flexible in the razor — 

follows facial contours. No need to “bear 
down”. Blades last longer, too. Try them. 
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YOUR STOMACH— _\AR\=— 
NOTYOUR HEAD >Rhe 

TOOK THE BEATING LAST NIGHT! 
So take care ot your stomach, and your 
head will take. care of itself. The perfect 
pick-me-up is the famous stomachic— 
Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. Take 1 to 
4 tablespoons in a little water, hot or cold, 















tesults quickly. At all druggists, 
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CORDLEY & MAYES 
449 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


































discussion which followed the paper. 
The way to handle a good many tired 
“ cases, according to Dr. Freeman, is 
through exercise—cold bathing, horseback 
riding, long walks. “These patients start 
off on a walk,” he explained. “They are 
exhausted, they cannot walk more than 

half a block without rest. 
“This is where the persuasive powers of 
the physician come in. He will tell them 
" this is not true fatigue. It is a false fatigue, 
a a nervous fatigue. “You must push your- 
ar self beyond that,’ -he says. ‘Get your sec- 
m. ond wind. Walk 5 miles the first day and 
keep on as long as your feet don’t get 
sore. After a week you will be sleeping 
better and be more relaxed’.” The reason: 
“When their muscles are working, their 

brains are resting.” 





Tropical Itches 


The Marine Corps private on duty in 
the Southwest Pacific complained of a 
burning and itching left wrist. The con- 
dition became worse and spread to his 
right hand. After he was admitted to the 
hospital, blebs (blisters), tenderness, and 
_swelling developed rapidly. The cause: 
contact with the black sap of the wan- 
narla tree, one of the more dangerous of 
the tropical flora. 

With regular applications of sulfa oint- 
ment and gentian violet, new skin grad- 
ually grew over the bare, inflamed areas. 
But it was 26 days before the Marine was 
discharged to duty. 

This was only one of the many in- 
stances of dermatitis venenata (acute in- 
fammation of the skin caused by con- 
tact with animal or vegetable substances) 
treated by Capt. Thomas W. Clark at 
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“demanded 
ingenuity at our command.” 
Insect and. mite bites added to the 
soldiers’ physical misery. Strong repellents 
didn’t keep mites from biting ankles and 
legs. To reduce itching and sores ranging 
small pustules to weeping ulcers, 

the patients were put to bed, treated 
with hot saline compresses for 24 hours, 
and then soothed with gauze and sterile 
ointment. Unless the patient showed im- 
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of sulfa drugs was given by mouth. 


Too Much Medicine: But the skin ail- 
tithe tronics ‘often found saver ars. on rs 
mthe $ was epidermophytosis - 
gus infection). Despite all efforts with 
ap and water, boiled socks and foot 

Wwder, the condition called “athlete’s 

. at home incapacitated the men. __. 

_Overtreatment, according to Captain 

, was the common error. Strong so- 

















provement within a week, a full course - 
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*’~ When you place a standard fire-insure 
- alice policy in your safe deposit box, 
a you know that many of your‘neigh- 
bors are keeping identical pieces of paper. 

The policies all bear the same printed conditions and’ eoiatiien 
Whether you have made a better or poorer purchase than your 
neighbors depends on the double backing of a good agent and a 
‘good company which lies in wait with your own piece of paper. 

If your agent has done a conscientious job with your coverage 
needs— - ; i 

_ If he has written the policy with a “tried and true” company— 

Then the superior strength of your policy will come to light - 
when a loss occurs, and at a time when quick financial assistance 
beats all the sympathetic words in the dictionary. 

Either a good agent or a good company could give your policy 
half of this strength. But why not—for the same amount of 
money—buy all of it? 

U.S. Fire Insurance agents have proven their close cooperation 
with their clients and the Company through many satisfactory 
settlements. Losses paid since organization—$194,499,813.00. 
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A ZIPPO 
Gives that Extra 
Something 





Ask any service man why he prefers a 
genuine ZIPPO Windproof Lighter and 
you'll get a wide variety of answers. 
“ZIPPO is more than a windproof 
lighter that always works” —‘“it’s a 
faithful friend’ —‘“‘it’s an important 
part of my kit.” 

No CI. (civilian issue) just yet; So beware 
of blackmarket and inferior imitations that 


may not last a week, Wait for the genuine 
ZIPPO with the lifetime guarantee. 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. 
Dept. NW Bradford, Pa. 


is stamped on every genuine ZIPPO 
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Durham Duplex is the original hollow- 
und safety razor blade—for 35 years 
ops for tough beards. Twice heavier— 
with real heft and keen, smooth shaving 
power 
If you already own a Durham Razor 
or can get one at your retailers, we will 
gladly ship you direct, to help conserve 
scarcé wartime blades, £ special Durham 


For special strop out- 
fit, send $1.00 direct to:— 
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a, 
lutions and ointments irritated the already 
damaged skin. Acute stages, with fissures, 
broken blisters, and bare areas between 
the toes and under the feet, called for 
gentle, warm soaks in a weak potassium. 
permanganate solution three times a day, 

Between soaks, the feet were left un- 
covered. Many cases cleared up, but a 
few became chronic, involving drawn-out 
misery and many weeks of continuous 
treatment. 

“Difficult living conditions, a hot cli- 
mate, and.lack of appetizing food re- 
duced the men’s stamina and resistance 
to infection,” Clark concluded. “Not un- 
commonly a chronic ulcer started as a 
trivial scratch. 

“Rest, clean surroundings, well-pre- 
pared food, and full doses of vitamins 
were essential parts of the treatment.” 


Air-Cushioned Surgery 


With the ordinary elastic or fabric 
tourniquet, correct control of blood flow 
during prolonged operations on the arms 
and legs is not easily established. Exces- 
sive pressure on blood vessels may induce 
gangrene; on nerves it can even cause 
paralysis. ' 

Last week, the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. announced a pneumatic tourni- 
quet which may eliminate these surgical 
hazards. Developed by Dr. Harold R. 
Conn, a surgeon in the last war, the new 
device consists of a rubberized-fabric 
tube into which air is pumped by a hand 
bulb. 

A gauge shows the proper pressure to 
which to inflate the tourniquet—5 pounds 
for arms, 10 for legs. The soft, cushioning 
action of the air pressure is said to halt 
the blood flow just as surely as the old- 
style tourniquet but without the danger 
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The pneumatic tourniquet in action . . + 
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ly & of breaking blood-vessel walls or paralyz- 

s, | ing important nerves. + AN 

n The new tourniquet, which weighs 

or ff just slightly more than a pound and can 

n- B be sterilized in boiling water after each 

y. I use, is now being produced by Goodyear 

n- @ for Army and Navy hospitals and surgical 

a units. 

ut Wider potential uses: 

1S ( By medical corpsmen in combat areas 
to stop loss of blood before fhe wounded 

li- f§ can be transferred to rear areas. 

e- ff ¢@ On small combat boats where medical 

ce [M assistance cannot be had. - 

n- # (On long-range bombers where the de- 

a ff vice can be self-applied. 


Sterility Reversed 


“a As a means of birth control, a 21-year- 
old bridegroom underwent a sterilizing 
operation just after his marriage. Five 
years later, before enlisting in the Navy, 

tic @ the man and his wife agreed that the 

w ff childless marriage had been a mistake. 

ms # By then both ‘desired parenthood ar- 

2s- I dently.” 

ce To most persons, nonmedical and med- 

se ff ical alike, the case would have seemed 
hopeless. But to Lt. Comdr. Charles S. 

b- Cameron of the Navy Medical Corps, 

ni- § who described this situation in the Jour- - 

cal # nal of the American Medical Association 

R. §f last week, it was not. The male steriliza- 

2w ff tion process, said Cameron, can be re- 

ric f versed by a second operation performed 
nd @& years later. ‘ 

In the original surgery, called a vasec- 
tomy, a part of the vas deferens (the 
excretory tube of the testicle passing 
from the testis to the ejaculatory duct) is 
removed. In the second operation, to re- 
establish male fertility, the cut ends of 
the tube are simply opened and reunited. 















































‘1 @ ... the anesthetist operates the pump” ~ ~- 
























“Tm Saving Paper 
for My Daddy” 


Millions of fathers and sons in uniform today 
are depending on the paper required to make 
or wrap over 700,000 vital war items. 
Paper is stilla No. 1 war material shortage. 
Last year’s collection of 7,000,000 tons 
wasn’t enough. 8,000,000 tons must be 
collected this year to meet the essential 
needs of the battlefront and homefront. 
So please save every scrap! 

And remember, as wounded veterans return 
home, your paper has a chance to serve 
twice. In some localities, funds from the 
sale of waste paper are being devoted 
more and more to buying little extras for 
these men. Or the money can be spent on 
other worthy community projects. 
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These blood plasma boxes are made of 

Lk heavy paperboard. Every pint of 
life-saving plasma is further 
protected against breakage bya 
corrugated paper wrapping. 
It takes a half-pound of 
‘waste paper to make one 
plasma box — and over.a 
million gallons of plasma 
have been shipped already! 
That’s one mighty good 
reason for saving paper! 


This advertisement prepared by the 
War Advertising Council in coopera- 


and the Office of War Information. 





mis 
Separate and tie in bundies: 1. Wastebasket scraps. 


2. Corrugated boxes, brown paper and bags. 3. Maga- GAVE WASTE PAPER ' 








zines and books. 4. Newspapers. is eS ye) 
This advertisement contribuied = 


to Double-V Waste Paper Program ~ 
, by this publication 


tion with the War Production Board . 
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Security in the Pacific 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


. 





X-Ray Your. 
Heating System 


Look inside your heating system. Expose 
the hidden faults in heating performance 
—faults that lead to inefficient, costly heat- 
ing. Correct the source — and the source 
of many heating troubles is faulty distri- 
bution and control. 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating delivers to each radiator, the cor- 
tect amount of steam to agree with ex- 


posure and outside weather conditions.: 


This supplies continuous heat flow, assur- 
ing comfortable heating at all times. No 
overheating, no underheating; no costly 
waste of rationed fuel, . 


An Outdoor Thermostat automatically 
balances steam delivery to changes in out- 
door temperature. With the Webster 
Moderator System, you get “Control-by- 
the-Weather”. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Sevenoutof ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ... Heating Engineers sur- 
veyed thousands of buildings to give own- 
ers an accurate estimate of the extra-heat- 
per-unit-of-fuel to beachieved with proper 
controls. 


If you are planning building construction 
or modernization, we have a free book 
giving case studies of 268 modern steam 
heating installations. Write for “Perform- 
ance Facts” Address Dept. NW-5 
WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
} ecwenpet the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Egective diplomacy consists in 
being tough only about vital subjects. 
This observation applies with. special 
emphasis to the ultimate disposition of 
the Pacific islands, wrested from Japan 
at such bitter cost. 

Admiral of the Fleet Ernest J. King 
has made it very clear that the Navy 
regards the future disposition of these 
islands as a matter of critical impor- 
tance to our national safety. 

And in Newsweek (April 
80), Admiral William V. 
Pratt explained the defen- 
sive importance of some of 
them. The cause of alarm 
is the loose way some Amer- 
icans are throwing around 
the word “trusteeship” in 
connection with the postwar 
status of islands and bases 
whose title will change as a 


~ result of this war. “Trustee- 


ship” has its place in postwar affairs, 
but it has no place in the future of 
places essential to our future security. 
“Trusteeship” bears such a close rela- 
tionship to the delusions and _ tragic 
blunders once committed under the 
term “mandates” that its use anywhere 
should bear the closest scrutiny. 

By tradition and by the grim lessons 
of this war, we should have learned 
that the peacetime security of our 
country has depended and will de- 
pend upon a great Navy. What does 
the Navy want in the Pacific? 

It wants bases that support the 
fleet, not bases that depend upon the 
fleet. Japan made the decisive mistake 
of assuming that a fleet could support 
bases. 

It was a firm tradition in our di- 
plomacy as far back as Secretary Sew- 
ard that the defense of our West 
Coast depended on a firm position far 
in the Pacific. The beginning of that 


defense was the acquisition of Alaska - 


and the Aleutian Islands. Next, we 
needed Hawaii. Our need of the 
Philippines was debatable, but we ac- 
quired them, and they thereby became 
pert of our Pacific system. Other is- 
ands were acquired in the course of 
time. But our whole defensive system 
was endangered when, after the sur- 
render of Germany in 1918, we per- 
mitted Japan to secure the Carolines, 
the Marshalls and the Marianas as 
their price for entering the League of 
Nations, 

This time, let us listen to the 


Navy. The Navy believes that our 
major inner defense in the Pacific runs 
on a line from the Aleutians south 
along the International Date Line to 
Samoa. 


The security of that line of de- 
fense is an equally important series of 
islands north of the Equator. That 
would include the Marianas, the Mar- 

shalls and Guam. Essential 
bases there should be closed 
to the shipping of other na- 
tions. Nor should there be 
any international “inspec- 
tion” of such bases. Support- 
ing this. line should be 
American stations based on 
American sovereignty in 
the Bonins, the Volcanos 
and the Ryukyus. 
The Philippines are re- 
garded by the Navy as a 
liability but, since our responsibility 
there is fixed now and in future, there 
should be a powerful American base 
there, probably‘ on Mindanao. 

This sphere of American power 
would involve no essential conflict 
with Britain, since treaty arrangements: 
could afford the British Navy joint or 
sole use of harbors in the Marshalls. 
Britain, of course, will resume sover- 
eignty over the Gilberts. 

Beyond this are areas in which some 
joint arrangements are possible with 
the British, Australians, Dutch, French 
and Portuguese. But generally the area 
from India to Samoa is appropriately 
a British sphere of influence. And the 
future will rest in that area, as in 
the Atlantic, in a meshing of Anglo- 


ne interests in perpetual friend- 
* ship. 


Russia apparently does not and 
will not object to all this. Nor can 
China object. Russian interests will 
‘vmgpeeyd require the Kuriles and the 

ig island of Sakhalin. These she 
should have. 

But the time to assert our rights to 
these requirements of our security is 
now, before and not after Russia en- 
ters the Eastern war. Russia is realistic 
about Europe. We should be equally 
realistic in the Pacific. Permanent 
peace will ultimately rest on’ such 
realism. Our security should not again 
become the pawn of.visionary diplo- { 
macy. The Navy has saved us. It de- 
serves our support. 
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AS GOOD AS THEY ARE GOOD LOOKING 
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A glance proves the striking “good looks” of the new, re-designed Sheaffer 
Pens and Pencils. But only the most sensitive micrometer can measure the 
split-hair accuracy of their inside parts—only a microscope reveals the 
precision-plus workmanship which Sheaffer craftsmen acquired in engi- 
neering some of the war's most delicate instruments. You'll appreciate the 
difference when you first take one of the new Sheaffer's in your hand 
—feel the perfect balance, experience the absolute, utterly-relaxed 
writing freedom, discover the effortless, velvet-smooth action which dis- 


tinguishes Sheaffer's newest pen and pencil creations. 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., Fort Madison, la.; Toronto, Can. 
q 
CREST “TRIUMPH” -Léfetime pen, $15; pencil, $6; complete set, $21. 
VALIANT TUCKAWAY pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. 
Other sets with 14K gold trim, $35 to $150. Other pens, $2.75 and up. 


Federal excise taxes additional. Yow Lifetime” reiumen Pon 


These are the pens and pencils that are going to the men 
and women in the Services overseas. Quantities available for = an fy. L 
civilians are very limited, but Sheaffer dealers will take your 


reservations now. 


AFFERS 


Copyright, 1945, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
*Trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S WORLD PARADE—NBC Complete Network, 3 P.M. E.W.T.; 2 P.M. C.W.T.; 1 P.M. M.W.T.; 12 P.M. P.W.T. 

















DES IGNE D FOR YOUR PLEAS URE 









Always ; 0 
out in Front — | 





Question: What keeps a racing yacht Mosr P. LEASING Topay, 
best in its class...or a whiskey “best in Tomorrow AND ALWAYS 
your glass”? Say Seagram's and be Sure of Pre-War 
Answer: Men...the man at the helm or Qualely 
the men behind the blending! 
® 








Throughout the war years, the“skippers” of 
Seagram’s 7 Crown have steered a true course. Every 
bottle of Seagram’s 7 Crown sold has heen—is now 
—and always will be—true pre-war quality! 


Seagram's sor J Coun 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Bldg., New Yor': 





